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Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 
By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 


“Progressive Lessons in Art Education’? is ar- 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It 
recognizes both the industrial and the art features 
of the subject. The lessons are so arranged that 
the subject of art education becomes an integral 
part of the pupi!’s work in each and every grade 
from the First Primary through the Grammar 
School. ; 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
possible experience in dealing with art education as 
a factor in the common schools, fully justifies the 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be 
eminent leaders in art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 
the development of the subject. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


BY A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

The personality of West Virginia is as distinct 
as that of any state in the Union. It is the most 
mountainous, there being scarcely any level land 
and no broad valleys. There are several dis- 
tinct sections, each with its own characteristics. 
That which signifies most and is least known is the 
great mountainous region, virtually inaccessible 
to the outside world unless business interests take 
one there. 

To know West Virginia is a rare 
treat. For nearly twenty years such 
has been my privilege. To many 
cities I have been frequently, and 
first and last I have been privileged 
to visit about twenty-five of the 
cities and important towns. 

My first taste of the hospitality of 
the people was at Bethany College. 
It was nearly twenty years ago. My 
lecture was on a Saturday evening, 
so that it gave me a Sunday with as 
interesting a body of devout pro- 
fessors and students as it has been 
my privilege to know. 

My next opportunities came 
from Morgantown, with its state uni- 
versity. First I was associated with one of 
its famous convocation sessions; later I had 
the luxury of a week’s residence there at its 
summer session on two different years. No other 
town in the state has such an air of domestic com- 
fort, social luxury, and scholastic dignity. 

But my great privilege was in connection with 
the first educational campaign in the South, when, 
under the leadership of Hon. Thomas C. Miller, 
now luxuriating in a state normal school principal- 
ship in historic old Shepherdstown, from which he 
can see the nation’s capital, in two weeks we 
“made” sixteen cities and towns, everywhere the 
guests of delightful people. In no other way 
could an outsider have known the state so well. 
Since then, incidentally, I have known other cities. 

Thus has the unfolding’ of the state, education- 
ally, been viewed, and it gave added gratification 
to know on the trip of the Southern superintend- 
ents Hon. M. P. Shawkey, who succeeded Mr. 
Miller a year ago. 

Educationally, the state has affiliated chiefly 
with Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Maryland. The 
educational campaigns, of which there have been 
several, have toned up the public school sentiment 
most decidedly. 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 
There has been a noticeable improvement in the 
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required qualifications of the teachers, especially 
of the rural and elementary teachers. There has 
been an advance in the scholarship standard, in 
the professional training demanded, and in the 
personal elements which command respect and 
win preferment, 

THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

There has been a tenfold increase in the books 
in school libraries in the last five years. The 
state supplies.$10 a year to each school for new 
books. While this is not a large 
amount, it means much to many of 
these schools, and has proved an 
incentive to many benevolent and 
partiotic citizens to add materially to 
this amount. Fully two-thirds of 
the schools of the state now have 
libraries with good literature. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL MOVEMENT. 

The multiplication of high schools 
has been noticeable, but the raising 
of the standard is much more signifi- 
cant. The state department of edu- 
cation has employed a high school 
visitor, F. M. Longanecker, from the 
Charleston high school, a graduate 
&. of Hiram College, and later of the 
University of Michigan, a man with the gift of 
popular leadership. He gets out among the high 
schools and inspires a toning up of scholarship 
and an ennobling of character. 

Beyond this, Mr. Longanecker gets into the 
rural villages and arouses the people to a sense of 
the need of a high school for their’ sons and 
daughters. A few years ago there were not more 
than a half dozen high schools in the state. Now 
there are nearly a hundred, and the slogan of the 
state department is a hundred more in these four 
years. 





A SECOND INSPECTOR. 


The engagement of J. F. Marsh, formerly 
principal of the Fairmont high school, for 
the state department is scarcely less important 
than the employment of the high school inspector. 
Mr. Marsh has charge of the teachers’ institutes, 
and also directs the examinations. This brings 
him in close association with the teachers, and he 
makes the most of this personal opportunity. 


SOCIAL CENTRES. 

The schools are now used as social centres. 
From the city high school to the farthest removed 
one-room schoolhouse there is a determined ef- 
fort to use the school as a centre, around which to 
group the best local interests. 
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Neighborhood improvement is the watchword 
all over the state. This is as helpful in the elimi- 
nation of undesirable rural and village conditions 
as in the introduction of the beneficial; indeed, it 
is the introduction of the one that eliminates the 
other. 

INFLUX OF COLORED PEOPLE. 

Recently the min- 
eral development has 
brought in in large 
numbers colored min- 
ers and their families. 
These people are 
largely of the unedu- 
cated classes, and their 
rapid colonization in 
certain sections im- 
poses -an__ herculean 
task on the school 
machinery. 

Superintendent Shaw- 
key has established 
summer training 


schools of a high order 
for the colored teachers, and is making a special 


effort to provide a full supply of well-trained 
teachers for the colored schools of the state. 
HELPING WEAK SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Shawkey has a state fund of $75,000 which 
is used for the weakest districts, for those that 
without such aid could not maintain even the mini- 
mum term of six months. 

But there is need of greater assistance than the 
state is likely to render. The weak districts and 
the colored influx make urgent appeal for help 
to the various benevolent funds and organiza- 
tions of the country. 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

The State University, with its department of 
agriculture, has had a healthy growth, reaching a 
present enrollment of 1,300. 

There are six state normal schools, thrifty, up- 
lifting, and professionally wholesome, the one 
at Huntington having an enrollment of 1,000. 
The normal school over which T. C. Miller pre- 
sides is one where traditional culture reigns. The 
others at Fairmont, West Liberty, Glenville, and 
Athens are all in excellent condition materially, 
scholastically, and professionally. 

29eGoee 
THE RETIREMENT OF TEACHERS. 


BY EDWARD GIDEON, 
Philadelphia. 


Why should school teachers be retired? The 
indifferent, the superficial, the very many non- 
thinkers—not necessarily thoughtless—will repeat 
the question, and perhaps add another as an 
answer to the first: Who are they that they should 
ask this favor? In what manner do they differ 
from the cook or the laundress, the bricklayer or 
the carpenter? The why or the wherefore of 
human labor need not be discussed here. It is 
enough to know that man must labor. Em- 
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ployees are either persons in individual or asso- 
ciated capacities, and are directly or indirectly pro- 
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“ducers or distributers. of wealth. 
these there is another class of laborers who serve 
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In addition to 


the state in its governmental nature. They com- 
prise the labor necessary to carry on or out all the 
details of government. In addition to this class 
of employees in a state you will find an additional 
class who. may be called the protective force of the 
state—the soldier, the 
sailor, the policeman, 
or the fireman — and 
the teacher. Examine 
these classes more 
closely, and you will 
find that the soldier, 
sailor, policeman, fire- 
man, protect society 
by _ physical force 
under and _ by the 
authority: of the law. 
The teacher’s work 
tends to the preserva- 
tion of the _ honor, 
dignity, and force of 
the state. It is always 
in the direction of peace. It tends always 
to the comfort, happiness, and prosperity of the 
people. It improves the quality of the animal, 
man, by scientific training, and as the state is the 
aggregate of the individual, you will find the state 
or society stronger and better. I imagine that in 
that celebrated country called Utopia you will find 
neither soldier nor other protective law officer be- 
cause the teacher’s perfect work renders such oc- 
cupations unnecessary. These premises being 
correct, the conclusion is inevitable that among all 
earth’s workers the teacher stands forth first and 
foremost. 

In a Jewish legend we are told that when the 
temple at Jerusalem was completed King Solo- 
mon gave a feast to the artificers employed in its 
construction. On unveiling the throne, it was 
found that a blacksmith had usurped the seat of 
honor on the right of the king’s place—not yet 
awarded. Whereupon the people clamored, and 
the guards rushed to cut him down. “Let him 
speak,” commanded Solomon. “Thou hast, O 
king, invited all craftsmen but one, yet how could 
these builders have raised the temple without the 
tools I fashioned?” “True,” decreed Solomon; 
“the seat is his of right.” All honor to the iron 
worker. So to-day, the teacher, by the consent of 
all true workers, holds the seat of honor among 
all the toilers of the world, because all other occu- 
pations are possible in their greatest efficiency 
only by and through his perfect work. 

All civilization, all progress in science or art, or 

government, all that humanity knows of present 
comfort, or craves of future good depends upon 
the work, the ability, the success of this master 
workman. The labor of the teacher is ever in the 
direction of good to humanity, it has never tended 
backward, but always upward and onward. 
_ If the perfect man is ever to be seen on this 
earth—a man perfect in heart and head and body 
—the chief agent in producing this great con- 
summation will be the teacher.—Address, 


Pres. PD. RB. PURINTON, 
West Virginia University. 
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MEN TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY GRADES.— (1.) 


BY DR. JAMES M, GREEN, 
Principal Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 


The desirability of any occupation depends upon 
its reward. This reward may take the form of 
money, or fame, or honor, or patriotism, or a 
sense of duty, or it may be any one of many com- 
binations that may be made up of these influences 
in different degrees. 

To be a good salesman is to secure good 
wages; to bea real statesman or jurist is an 
honor; to risk one’s life for his people is patriot- 
ism; to go as a missionary to the heathen is to 
respond to a sense of duty; to be a bank clerk is 
to earn good wages and have pleasant surround- 
ings. 

Adam Smith, Britain’s most noted economist 
more than a century ago, divided the causes which 
produce different rates of wages into the following 
five classes :— 

First—The agreeableness or disagreeableness 
of the employments themselves,—the collier, the 
carpenter. 

Second—The easiness and cheapness or the 
difficulty and expense of learning them,—a jour- 
neyman watchmaker, a chronometer maker. 

Third—The constancy or inconstancy of em- 
ployment in them,—a cab driver, a stone mason. 

Fourth—The small or great trust which must 
be imposed in those who exercise them,—a gate- 
tender, a jeweler. 

Fifth—The probability or improbability of suc- 
cess in them,—the liberal professions more es- 
pecially. 

If you will note that Adam Smith’s use of the 
term “rates of wages” is equivalent to our use of 
the word reward; and if you will substitute for his 
illustrations others better suited to the changed 
labor conditions of our times, you will see that his 
statement of conditions is in harmony with that of 
to-day. 

Employment conditions that were true one hun- 
dred years ago and are true now must command 
respectful consideration. 

Occupations that are agreeable, easy to learn, 
constant, irresponsible, or certain of success bring 
low wages; occupations that are disagreeable, 
dificult to learn, inconstant, responsible, or of 
doubtful success bring high wages. 

We use the word wages for the elements of 
reward—fame, honor, patriotism, sense of duty, 
money ; the greatest of these is money, at least in 
the solution of a labor problem. 

Teaching as an occupation for men may be di- 
vided into two great grades—elementary and 
higher. The word elementary is used to include 
all primary, grammar, and “direct” school work, 
and higher to include all high school, college, and 
university teaching. While these two grades have 
much in common, they differ sufficiently to receive 
separate consideration. 

Let us compare elementary teaching with our 
categories, but without trying to adhere too 
strictly to the order of the formulae. 

First—It is not an agreeable occupation to men. 


There may be less of dust or soft coal smoke, or 
less danger from explosion of bursting water 
mains or steam pipes, or accidents with machinery, 
but these are minor matters in comparison with 
mental attitudes. The things that 2 man likes are 
fellowship with other men, personal recognition, a 
degree of independence, and a chance for promo- 
tion. In elementary teaching there is little fellow- 
ship with men. The contact is almost entirely 
with children and women. There is very little in- 
dependence. The district school teacher is the 
one stray chicken in the neighborhood. He is 
criticised for his methods, his discipline—particu- 
larly of the spoiled child—the church he -attends, 
his habits, his amusements, and the clothes he 
wears. He is supervised and governed by a 
school board that often knows little of the ele- 
ments of a good school and is more concerned 
with what will appease the wilful parent and make 
smooth the next election. He is also subject to 
the direction of district, county, and state super- 
visors and inspectors. 

In towns and cities the elementary teacher is 
but one in the rank and file. His course of study 
is made out for him, and he is supervised by his 
board, his principal, and various grades of super- 
intendents, plus inspectors of music, drawing, 
physical training, health, and what not, till it can 
scarcely be said of him that he is his own man, but 
rather it may be said that he is the man of a kind 
of conglomerate hardly to be said to have a _ per- 
sonal definition. While he may be more suc- 
cessful than other teachers of his grade, he cannot 
receive more compensation, as the latter might 
create odious comparisons and would open the 
door to “improper influences.” 

Second—Elementary teaching is difficult to 
learn. The popular requirement to-day is that 
the elementary teacher must have graduated from 
a four-years’ high school course which was pre- 
ceded by eight years of elementary work, and 
must have completed a normal or training school 
course of not less than two years, and must be in 
good health and personally attractive. The ex- 
pense and time of this long course of preparation 
have done more than anything else to reduce the 
number of men teachers. 

During my principalship there were at one time 
over eighty men in the state normal school at 
Trenton in an enrollment of about 450. There 
now are about twelve in an enrollment of over 
500. The change came in the change in the en- 
trance requirements. Twenty years ago the 
equivalent of grammar school graduation and the 
age of sixteen years were the common conditions 
of admission to the normal schools, and many 
young men—particularly from the rural sections 
of the country—took advantage of these schools to 
improve their education, and entered teaching, at 
least as a stepping stone, and many of them re- 
mained to become strong teachers and superin- 
tendents, but the raising of the standard of admis- 
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sion and the declaration of sentiment against 
“using teaching as a stepping stone” have practi- 
cally eliminated this class of persons. 

Third—The employment of the elementary 
teacher is uncertain. It is usually constant in the 
political economy sense of the word for a period of 
months, but it is subject to all manner of transfers 
and erratic conditions until he is veritably a nomad 
and scarcely knows what kind of tent to carry with 
him. In practically every state he must now have 
what is known as a teacher’s certificate or license 
to teach. This is a document of very uncertain 
value. In some states it will not admit from one 
town to another without examination. In some 
states it may be good in any place outside of the 
large cities, but will not be received in the latter. 
In some instances it will be acknowledged if 
granted in the city in which the holder resides, but 
will be discriminated against if granted outside the 
city in which the holder resides, no matter what 
its merit. Generally it is held up in crossing state 
lines very much after the fashion of commerce in- 
spection in the old interstate revenue system. 
In many cases certificates are temporary, and are 
renewable only on condition of increased scholar- 
ship. 

I have sometimes thought that in teaching more 
than in any other occupation we do what we can 
to decoy the susceptible into the work, and then 
do all we can think of to tease him out, and it is 
surprising how much we can think of in this direc- 
tion. 

Fourth—The elementary teacher assumes a re- 
sponsible trust. If that which he teaches is the 
most important for a child to learn and is taught 
in the best way, the children will be prosperous 
and will bless him. If the opposite is true he can- 
not escape the fact that he assumed to be their 
keeper. 

Fifth—The probabilities of success in elemen- 
tary teaching are to be considered from two points 
of view: One, the continuation in the employment ; 
the other, the “wages.” 

I know of no reliable statistics that give the 
number of percentage of teachers that are actually 
dismissed and unable to get further employment 
in the work. From personal observation I should 
say the percentage is very small, as the variety of 
places seeking teachers is very large. 

Success measured from the viewpoint of social 
or Official prominence or financial return, rela- 
tively speaking, is exceedingly doubtful. The 
elementary teacher may be respected, but he is 
certainly not the centre of the social circle in any 
such sense as is the successful lawyer or banker or 
merchant. He is not being envied or emulated or 
held up for public admiration. Financially he is 
receiving an average salary of about $700 a year, 
and even this he cannot enjoy in comfort. He is 
subject to various laws as to retirement funds and 
assessments for beneficiaries of one form or an- 
other. Nor are men being encouraged to take 
up this work. 

There are many influences abroad, general and 
special, but there is no one influence so powerful 
as popular sentiment, and for the moulding of 
popular sentiment there is no altar so sacred or 
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influence so potent as the family. If you were to 
put your ear close to the firesides of our American 
homes and listen to the fathers and mothers as 
they are talking over the problems of life with 
their boys, the probable cost and the probable re- 
turn, you would find that they were not advising 
them to become teachers in the elementary schools 
unless as an expedient. In elementary teaching, 
as in no other occupation, the history of men is 
the history of expedients.—Address at University 
Convocation, Albany. 
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WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN. 
[ Editorial. ] 


Wisconsin established normal schools as soon 
as she became a state. Henry Barnard gave the 
state an educational impetus that it has never lost. 
There are now eight state normal schools and sev- 
eral county normal schools. The latest state 
normal school to be established was the one re- 
cently opened at La Crosse, with Hon. F. A. Fas- 
sett as principal. Milwaukee has the largest, 
with Oshkosh as a close second. 

All but two of the eight principals are new to 











State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 


their office within two or three years, and only one 
has seen long service, and that is Albert Salisbury 
at Whitewater, the noblest Roman of them all, 
who is on his twenty-fifth year. Those who 
know what these schools have gone through, what 
the principals have gone through, appreciate 
the fact that Albert Salisbury has occupied a posi- 
tion so high, personally and professionally, that 
no gales have come his way. And it has not been 
because he was a trimmer, for if there is a man 
with convictions and the courage thereof in all this 
broad land that man is the principal of the State 
Normal school at Whitewater. For such a man 
to outride all storms without once putting oil on 
troubled waters is surely a triumph. 

In his strong faculty two men are conspicuous, 
George C. Shutts, the instituting professor, and A. 
A. Upham, who has the distinction of being mayor 
of the city, and an exceedingly wise and heroic 
mayor, an unusual combination. The scholarly 
standards have always been high because of the 
ideals of both the principal and his faculty. 

The grounds, especially, put this school in a 
class by itself in the entire country. There are 
larger normal school grounds, and there are 
grounds with more trees, but I know of no other 
ten acres in any school grounds with 225 different 
species of trees, shrubs, vines, and other flora, 
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with one-half the grounds artistically and scientifi- 
cally developed and the other half largely in a 
wild state. 

The school was opened in April, 1868, and on 
April 24, 1869, one year later, every young man 
in the school planted a tree with his own hands 
and at his own charges. To-day there are hun- 
dreds of trees planted almost invariably by stu- 
dents and at their own expense. Many of the 
wild trees are natives. 

Mr. Salisbury became principal in 1885, and im- 
mediately he conceived the idea of having speci- 
mens of every variety of tree that will thrive in 
Southern Wisconsin, and he has atcomplished 
that end. There are eight varieties of oaks, eight 
varieties of maples, two of linden, six of poplars, 
six of birches, one of elm, four of ashes, five of 
apples, four of cherries, two of catalpas, four of 
thorns, two of willows, twenty of miscellaneous 
deciduous trees, three of spruces, four of firs, six 





of pines, seven of cedars, one of hemlock. There 
are sixty-eight varieties of shrubs, three of wood- 
bines, and five of other vines. In all there are 167 
varieties of trees, shrubs, and vines, and fifty-eight 
other varieties of flora. 

The first new building in many years is to be 
erected the coming year. It is to be so placed as 
not to disturb the castle-like appearance of the 
present building. ; 

One unique feature of the plant is a genuine log 
cabin. It is the real thing, a log cabin having 
been purchased from one of the original settlers 
and moved into “the native woods” in the rear of 
the school buildings, and its value greatly en- 
hanced by making it a museym- of -curios of 
pioneer life, industrially, commercially, domesti- 
cally, historically, and archaeologically. 

A day at Whitewater—and I have spent many 


there—is an educational joy as well as a personal 
pleasure. 





The Pioneer Museum, Whitewater, Wis. 
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I found—what so many others have found—that children are neither good nor bad, 
but either strong or weak. They are naturally neither moral nor immoral, but merely 
unmoral. They are little savages, living in a civilized scciety that has rct yet civilized 
them, often at war with it, frequently punished by it, and always secretly in rebellion 
against it, until the influences of the home, the school, and the church gradually overccme 
their natural savagery and make them moral and responsible members of society. The 
mistake of the criminal law had been to punish these little savages as if they had teen 
civilized, and by so doing, in nine cases out of ten, make them criminal savages. Cur 
work, we found, was to aid the civilizing forces—the home, the schcol, and tke church— 
and to protect society by making the children good members of it, instead of punishing 
them for being irresp onsible ones. If we failed and the child proved incorr’gible, the crimt 
nal law could then be invoked. But the infrequency with which we failed was one of the 
surprises of the work.—-Judge Ben B. Lindsey, in Everybody's. 
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It is urged that there are some duties incumbent 
upon citizenship which women could not discharge, 
others the discharge of which would often be em- 
barrassing, and still others in which they would 
likely be more influenced by sympathy than justice. 
But this is true to no’small extent of both sexes. 
Old age’ relieves the man from military, fireman, 
and juror services. So do sickness and ‘physical 
injuries. Sympathy does not always blind the 
judgment. Is ‘not a masculine juror fully as 
likely to be influenced by the pretty face and tears 
of a woman litigant as a feminine juror would be 
by anything in the appearance or conduct of a male 
party to an action? My experience tells me that 
the most dangerous adversary a man has in a law 
suit is an attractive woman. And is sympathy, es- 
pecially in criminal matters, always an enemy of 
justice? “The quality of mercy is not strained,” 
and “mercy seasons justice.” 

Are we sure that our rigid criminal laws and 
their equally rigid administration are perfect? Is 
not reformation as much an object of the law as 
punishment? Is not mother love one of the 
strongest forces in a man’s life? And may we not 
well believe that woman’s gentle touch upon our 
criminal law in all its varied processes of adminis- 
tration will do more for the criminal’s reformation 
than masculine rigor and adherence to. the letter 
of the statutes? What man is doing more, if as 
much, for human betterment than Miss Jane Ad- 
dams of Chicago? Her womanly sympathy does 
not blind her judgment, and multitudes feel that 
their uplift in life is due to her. 

Mere voting may not give the needed qualities, 
but as they more and more take part in public af- 
fairs much of objection to the franchise will disap- 
pear, and unless human nature’in the one sex is 
different from that in the other the very effort they 
make in these several directions will develop day 
by day a greater ability to do that which is wise, to 
act with moderation and yet with firmness, and to 
bring about the better day, which we all believe is 
coming. 

More than that, the heart of the sex is against the 
terrible destructions of war; they will be found a 
mighty political force in favor of the settlement of 
international disputes by arbitration and against 
the resort to the sword or the musket. Indeed, 
when universal female suffrage comes, it may be 
affirmed that the ironclad will be seen only in pic- 
tures and known only in history. The sweet song 
of the angels about the manger at Bethlehem will 
become the universal song of humanity. 
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LABOR UNION VIEW. 

[The following is a careful statement of, the Labor 
Union attitude. See editorial.] 

“It is believed that the future welfare of 
America largely depends on the industrial train- 
ing of our workers and protecting them. Thein- 
quiries of the committee seem to indicate that if 
the American workman is to maintain the high 
standard of efficiency, the boys and’ girls of the 
country must have an opportunity to acquire edu- 
cated hands and brains, such as may enable them 
to earn a living in a self-selected vocation and ac- 
quire an intelligent understanding of the duties of 
good citizenship. 

“We favor the establishment of Schools in’ ébn- 
nection with the public school system, at which 
pupils between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
may be taught the principle of the trades, not 
necessarily in separate buildings, but in separate 
schools adapted to this particular education and 
by competent and trained teachers. 

“The course of instruction in such a school : 
should be English, mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, elementary mechanics, and drawing, the shop 
instruction for particular trades and for each trade 
represented, the drawing, mathematics, mechanics, 
physical and biological science applicable to the 
trade, the history of that trade and a sound sys- 
tem of economies, including and emphasizing the 
philosophy of collective bargaining. This will 
serve to prepare the pupil for more advanced sub- 
jects, and in addition, to disclose his capacity for 
a specific vocation. In order to keep such schools 
in close touch with the trades there should be 
local advisory boards, including representatives of 
the industries, employers, and organized labor. 

“The committee recommends that any technical 
education of the workers in trade and industry be- 
ing a public necessity, it should not be a private, 
but a public function conducted by the public, and 
the expense involved at public cost.” 

The continuance of progressive development of 
supplemental trade education as inaugurated by 
trades unions is also recommended. The com- 
mittee advises the continuation of its life and final 
report to the convention of 1910. 

“The one trouble of America to-day is that too 
many of our youth who have graduated from the 
grammar or high school are misfits industrially. 
If we are to secure industrial supremacy, or even 
maintain our present standards in the industrial 
world, we must in some way in our educational 
System acquire an equivalent to our old appren- 
ticeship system. 

“Organized labor’s position regarding the injus- 
tices of narrow and prescribed training in selected 
trades, by both private and public instruction, and 
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Unheard, because our ears are dull, 
Unseen, because our eyes are dim, 
He walks our earth, the wonderful, 
And all good deeds are done to him. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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the flooding of the labor markets with half-trained 
mechanics for the purpose of exploitation, is per- 
fectly tenable, and the well-founded belief in the 
viciousness of such practices and consequent con- 
demnation is well nigh unassailable. 

“Its advocacy of free schools, free text-books, 
and the raising of compulsory school age have 
been religiously adhered to, and closely allied to 
these subjects is that of industrial education, and 
any ‘serious discussion of the proper kind of vo- 
cational training promotes discussion of the 
former. 

“There is a strong reaction coming in general 
methods of education, and that growing feeling, 
which is gaining rapidly in strength, that the 
human element must be recognized and cannot be 
so disregarded as to make the future workers 
mere automatic machines. 

“Experience has shown that manual training 
school teachers without actual trade experience do 
not and cannot successfully solve this great prob- 


lem, and that progress will necessarily be slow, as. 


new teachers must be provided, a new set of text- 
books will have to be written, and the subjects 
taught in a systematic manner. 

“In the last analysis it is of greater moment to 
those engaged in industry, whether this question 
should be discussed freely and fairly, than it is to 
mere theorists who advocate industrial education 
without having any definite plan or purpose (other 
than a selfish one) in their advocacy of the same, 
and it is believed that a unification rather than a 
multiplication of effort is needed in order to help 
solve this immense problem.” 


—— — — —-#- 9-0 0-9-0 - —____-— 


DON’T WORRY. 
CURING BY A SENSE OF HUMOR. 


A sane knowledge of one’s self, or, in other 
words, a sense of humor, will cure any ordinary 
case of worry. If you look at a house fly in the 
microscope it will assume horrible propor- 
tions, and if you magnify your troubles they will 
appear like monsters. But suppose you try to see 
them no more than lifesize. 

Take worries about the past. Some one has 
said that there are two kinds of past troubles— 
those that can be helped and those that can’t. 
Neither of these is helped by worry. Those that 
can be helped let us get up and help, those that 
cannot be helped let us forget. And let us see 
both of them just as they are, and no worse. 
“Don’t cry over spilt milk—just milk another 
cow” is a proverb that has helped me turn away 
from the past to the present. A happier turn has 
been given to Whittier’s pathetic lines:— 

“Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these, ‘It might have been,’” 
by continuing :— 
“Add this suggestion to the verse, 
It might Have been a little worse.” 

And so as to. the present. It helps 
a strenuous emergency a little to recollect 
that there is almost always something funny 
in every serious situation, and _ that this 
present trial will probably afford sources for 
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future laughter. If all newly wed people could 
realize that, honeymoons would be prolonged. 
My sister sent me the following lines the other 
day, which she guaranteed, repeated three times 
and heartily, would conquer any “domestic diffi- 
culty :— 
“The dog is in the pantry, 
The cut is in the lake, 


The cow is in the hammock— 
What difference does it make?” 


And so, too, with the future. How sensible 
was the Master’s word, to “let the future worry 
about itself!” This cannot be attained all at once, 
but I know of one man who made and kept the 
rule, never to worry about anything after ten 
o’clock at night, and of another who kept record 
of the hours he had succeeded in not worrying. 
But worry is best attacked indirectly. You know 
of the young woman whose experience was as fol- 
lows :— 

“I joined the new Don’t.Worry Club 
And now. I hold my breath; 
I’m so'scared for fear I'll worry 

That I’m worried most to death.” 
Worry about the future is best conquered by dis- 
placement. You can’t stop worrying, but you can 
put in thoughts that will crowd worty out. This 
leads me to speak of another way to cure worry, 
by fads, by hobbies, by enjoyment of little things. 


CURING BY ENJOYING LITTLD THINGS. 


I have read this suggestive definition of happi- 
ness: “Happiness is the faculty of being sur- 
prised.” Some one analyzing the exuberance of 
Mr. Roosevelt has said that his bubbling anima- 
tion consists chiefly of the ability to enjoy every 
experience as if it were afresh one. If there are 
little things you like, never be ashamed of them, 
keep on cherishing them, for they are sources of 
happiness and enemies of worry. I don’t care 
what they are—fried onions, the Elsie books, old 
slippers. Let others scorn them—what do you 
care? “To be rich is a consciousness,” and “to 
be interested is to be happy.” 

If you are not happy now, when do you ever ex- 
pect to be? Life will always consist of little 
things, and you might as well begin to like some 
of them. If you are not happy now, you will not 
be in heaven, for happiness is a faculty of the soul, 
not a series of possessions. Who was it who re- 
marked when Matthew Arnold died: “He won't 
like God”? Whoever it was summed up a char- 
acter which had won discrimination at the cost of 
joy. Probably heaven consists of little things. I 
hope so, for I have always felt that the twenty- 
first of Revelations was too big and public. 

E. P. Powell once said: “Every one wonders, 
and is carried out of himself when once he has dis- 
covered morning.” I started once “A Year of 
Sunrises.” Seeing a sunrise once, entirely by acci- 
dent, I made up my mind that the two most beau- 
tiful things in a day were sunrise and sunset, and I 
had been missing one of them all my life. It was 
New Year’s when I made my resolve, and I was 
amazed to discover how varied was this pageant 
which is free to all, and which I did not have to go 
abroad to visit. How many of us enjoy the sky, 
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or really ever see the changing clouds? Do we 
have as much fun with children as we might? 
Might not even gossip, that universal sacrament, 
be made vastly more amusing? 

I once read, in the Wellspring, of a young girl 
who explained her happy face by saying: “I al- 
ways go glad to my day’s work,” by which I un- 
derstand that she meant that she went either 
recollecting something pleasant in the past or in 
the attitude of expecting something pleasant in 
the day. 


CURING BY GETTING OUTSIDE OURSELVES. 


The trouble with many mind cures is that the 
cure afflicts the patient with the disease of self- 
importance. I heard of a nervous invalid who 
met the assurance of a young physician that there 
was not very much the matter with him, with the 
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irritated answer: “What does.all a young doctor 
like you knows amount to beside what an old and 
experienced invalid like me understands?” I 
spoke of knowing ourselves sanely, that is, getting 
outside ourselves and seeing ourselves as others 
do. But a still better way is to think of ourselves 
as little as possible and think of God. He knows 
us, whether we worry because we like to or be- 
cause we can’t help it. He has provided for us, 
whether we know how or not. We must learn to 
live with ourselves as we are, not flirt with our 
feelings, not read many new thought books or 
medical treatises, laugh more whether we feel like 
it or not, and act as if we trusted God, even if we 
do not. The attitude of cheer will soon make us 
cheerful. Acting to God as if we wanted to be 
happy will enable him to help us be happy.—Wil- 
liam Byron Forbush, in the Congregationalist. 
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SPIRIT AND AIMS IN THE CONDUCT OF PLAY.—(VI.) 


BY CLARK W. HETHERINGTON, 
American Playground Association. 


TOURNAMENTS AND CONTESTS. 

The value of the tournament may be well 
measured by the percentage of children who are 
drawn into the contests. The danger is that the 
director will give his time to the training of a 
few children who are already proficient, and who 
may become prize-winners. In order to avoi! 
this, it is best to make use of some form of ath- 
letic test such as that of the P. S. A. L., where the 
award is not competitive, but depends on the 
child acquiring a certain degree of proficiency, 
each child passing this test being counted in the 
score of the ground. Tournaments are valuabl< 
just in proportion as they secure training. They 
have no value to the children as tests of ability 
In order to secure training the tournament: 
should be arranged at the beginning of the season 
and training begun immediately. Every child 
should be required to make a certain number ot 
points in preliminary contests before he is allowed 
to compete in a final. These preliminaries 
should be so arranged that the child must begin to 
train early in the season. 

The object is to secure vigorous training, 
create permanent interests and loyalty to the 
playground, increase the attendance, interest the 
parents, give publicity to the movement, get the 
children to co-operate with each other and com- 
pete with others without quarreling, and teach the 
laws of clean sport. 

Tournaments on the home ground should be 
conducted in as great a variety of events as possi- 
ble and the score from week to week should be 
kept. 

Eligibility of Contestants—Age, height, and 
weight limits. Amateurs, novices, juniors, and 
seniors. Penalty for false registration—dis- 
qualification for the season if intentional. Team 
disqualified if a single contestant is not eligible. 

Treatment of Opponents.—The director should 
talk with the children and especially with the team 
members about the treatment of visiting teams 


and their conduct on other grounds. They must 
not dispute decisions or be impudent to umpires. 
Must not cheer opponent’s mistakes. Must not 
try to annoy the other side in any way. Give 
cheers for each other at the end of the game. 
The directors must themselves be very careful 
about all these things. 

Preliminaries——The parents should be invited 
to attend through the papers and the children, and 
hould be cautioned about setting a good exam- 
le in deportment. The press should be invited 
o send representatives. The attendance of one 
more policemen should be secured. This is 
1ecessary both for the sake of keeping the crowd 
‘ack and to quell disorder if any should arise. 

Organization and management of contests :— 

The director of the home ground must see that 
everything is in readiness for all events before the 
visitors arrive. 

He must take such measures as are necessary 
to see that spectators do not crowd in on con- 
testants. 

He must furnish a sufficient number of helpers 
to insure the proper conduct of the meet. (Par- 
ents love to assist in minor positions.) 

Officials must watch the starts, especially of the 
relays, and see that no one gets off before the 
time. 

The playground banner should be taken to all 
tournaments. 

Every event should be begun on time whether 
the children are there or not. 

Lateness should be deducted from the score. 

If there are contests for boys and girls, these 
should go on simultaneously. 

Enough events should be carried on simultane- 
ously so that the tournament can be finished in 
good season. If the children are kept until dark 
trouble is always probable. 

Prizes should not be awarded at preliminary 
tournaments. Wait and see if there are protests. 
Make an occasion of giving out prizes. 


bd 
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Full reports of meets should be sent to the 
playground office. 

The scores should be sent to the papers and 
posted up on the playground. 

The playground should’ be kept ‘open while the 
director is away at the meet by the janitor, volun- 
teer, or other worker. 

Rewards.—There is thus far so little interest in 
individual athletic achievément that it is usually 
necessary to offer a series of prizes as rewards. 
These may be: (1) Ribbons, to be competed for in 
home grounds; (2) buttons, to be competed for in 
preliminary meets; (3) medals and banners, to be 
competed for in final meets; (4) money prizes or 
valuable gifts (very objectionable); (5): the oak 
crown and embossed diploma, as in Germany; (6) 
honor. 
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Better than a contest for a prize is a contest for 
honor. . The playground director should seek 
constantly to make the real prize the honor of 
winning. In order to do this an appreciation of 
the value of athletics must be created in the com- 
munity and among the children. This can be 
done: (a) By showing the athlete a certain respect 
in the playground; (b) by printing an account of 
all contests in the papers and giving the names of 
all winners; (c) by taking the pictures of success- 
ful athletes and putting them in the papers and 
displaying them in the field house. This is easily 
overdone, and care is necessary. 

In order to faeilitate entries, score keeping, and 
making reports, it is wise to have regular forms 
printed for these purposes. To secure good con- 
duct at meets, make conduct count in the score. 


—~ 
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The earth bas grown old witb its burden of care, 
But at Christmas it always is young. 

The beart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair, 

And its soul full of music bursts fortb on tbe air, 
Wiben tbe song of the angels is sung. 


—Pbillips Brooks. 
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THE ENGLISH FUTURE.—(IIL.) 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD 
‘ Author of “Grammar and Its Reason” 


HISTORICAL CONDITIONS. 


While the statements in Part II. cover most of 
the cases to be decided, there ‘are certain usages 
of shall and will that can only be interpreted by a 
knowledge of historical facts. 

Shall is old as a future auxiliary; will belongs 
chiefly to comparatively modern times. The in- 
stances of incorrect usage centre mostly in will 
and would, the status of these words as auxiliaries 
being less definitely established ‘than that of shall 
and should. 

Until the Norman conquest both words (willan, 
to will, and scealan, to own, to be obliged,) were 
used only in their original meanings, future time 
being expressed by the present tense, as is still 
often done, as, “I go (or am going) to town to- 
morrow.’ 

Will is still in use as an independent verb, hav- 
ing its own participle and infinitive, and a regular 
past tense willed as well as the older past form 
would. Shall, however, has no’ participle nor in- 
finitive, and is never used as a principal verb. It 
was used by Chaucer, however, with its primitive 
meaning, as:— 

“For by the faith I shall to God and you.” 

Should still retains the original meaning of 
ought, as:— 

“He may not do it, but he should.” 

About the twelfth century shall and to a slight 
degree will also came into use in making future 
phrases. Will, however, was mainly used only 
when a degree of volition might be understood, al- 


though not perhaps definitely intended. Shall, on 
- : owe 


the other hand, seemed to represent the arbitra- 
ment of fate or of Providence. . Since a predes- 
tined event is not very different from a mere 
future event, grammarians have always felt that 
shall was more colorless than will as a verb of sim- 
ple futurity. Yet, on the other hand, since most 
future acts are thought of as due to the actor’s 
own volition there has always been a line of influ- 
ence pointing to will as the most appropriate aux- 
iliary of the future tense. 

When Wycliffe, and a little later Tyndale, trans- 
lated the Scriptures into English shall was in full 
force as the common future auxiliary; and King 
James’s version, which is founded largely on Tyn- 
dale’s translation, abounds in “shall” phrases for 
the prediction of future events, as:— 

“Thou shalt remain, and thy years shall have no 
end.” 

“He shall come down like rain upon the mown 
grass.” 

“It shall come to pass in the last days,” etc. 

These “shalls” of Scripture, referring usually to 
God’s predeterminations in human affairs, have 
been called “regular futures, uninfluenced by 
human fears, or courtesies, or doubts.” 

Yet “I shall’ is comparatively rare in the Bible. 
When God himself is represented as speaking in 
the first person, the phrase is necessarily “I will,” 
as i— ~~ 

“T will harden the heart of Pharaoh.” 

“I shall” is occasionally used in a predictive 
sense, as:— 

“I shall be satisfied when J awake with thy 
likeness.” 
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Yet the voluntary future and the present tense 
with a future meaning are more common, as:— 

“T will arise and go to my Father.” 

“Behold, I come quickly.” 

But even when shall was most in use there was a 
growing recognition that the sense of compulsion 
which it often carried in the second and third per- 
sons was inconsistent with its use for the simple 
future tense; and also that it was especially 
adapted to express in the first person the antici- 
pations of fate. So there gradually swept over 
the language an influx of will in the second and 
third persons, leaving to shall the two more limited 
offices of expressing futurity in the first person, 
and authority in the second and third. 

By such roundabout means have our double 
future forms in English come into being, and the 
criticism is in a degree justified that our modern 
distinctions are inconsistent both with etymology 
and the usages of the past. 


THB “ABSOLUTE SHALL.” 
In a passage in “Coriolanus” Shakespeare has 


written :— 


“Shall remain! 
ear you this Triton of the minnows? Mark you 
is absolute shall!’ 


Although will is now commonly used as the 
chief future auxiliary in the second and third per- 
sons, it carries with it far less of absolute cer- 
tainty than was given by the older form shall. 
The recognition of this weakness in will has re- 
tained in the language some interesting usages of 
shall, which have often been misunderstood by 
critics whose grammatical: sense was not well 
clarified. The “shall of prophecy,” i. e.. shall in its 
original auxiliary sense, is still in use, especially in 
exclamatory and emotional utterances. Poets 
often use shall where a prose writer might say will, 
asin 

“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun,” etc. 

When Urquhart, in his translation of 
Rabelais (a good example of idiomatic English), 
says: “A blind fiddler shall draw a greater con- 
fluence than an evangelical preacher,” it is not a 
grammatical blunder, but a conscious addition of 
emphasis by the use of the older form. 


A fine illustration of the power of shall to ex- 


press greater certainty than will can do is shown 
by the following :— 

“Who will sav that this sentiment was unnat- 
ural? Who shall say that it is even unjust?” 

Here the change of auxiliary in the second 
question intensifies the thought, as if it were “Who 
could venture to suggest that it is even unjust?” 

Yet the following passage from Addison was 
criticised by Crombie:— 

“There is not a girl in town but let her have her 
way at a mask, and she shall dress like a- shep- 
herdess.” , 

But the use of shall makes more emphatic the 
certainty of such a propensity. 

Even in the first person shall has sometimes 
been used for extreme emphasis. Dr. Johnson 


himself has been accused of an anti-climax in a 
passage taken from a letter to Boswell: “You 
must make haste and gather all you can, and do it 
quickly, or I will and shall do without it.” Yet the 
emphasized shall did not mean mere futurity, but 
a stronger assurance of final certainty. 

Such expressions as “Look and you shall find it 
so” seem in a degree pedantic in the English of 
to-day. They are seldom found in modern prose. 
Yet some of the grandeur and power of assurance, 
especially in poetry, would be lost, if we could not 
still express a higher certainty than the human will 
can establish, by means of the “absolute shall.” 

THE LAW OF COURTESY. 

But there is another principle that has affected 
to some extent onr changing idioms. We have 
said that the amount of volition or compulsion 
which it is well to express in a given instance may 
seem different to persons of differing tempera- 
ment or judgment. “I will” may seem too egotis- 
tic even when some volition is really used. A per- 
son of positive nature may say will when one of 
more suave and yielding disposition prefers shall. 

In a similar way the compulsion of a command 
may be softened (yet not denied) by the substitu- 
tion of will for shall. Thus the common form of 
military order is “You will report to head- 
quarters.” The euphemism deceives no one. It 
is the relation of the two parties rather than the 
form of words used that gives force to a demand. 

Ar¢hbishop Hare has said that “the present law 
of the future may be interpreted on ethical 
grounds. When speaking in the first person we 
speak submissively, but in the second and third 
persons we speak courteously.” This is only 
partly true. Many other influences, as we have 
seen, have been guiding our language develop- 
ment. Yet the principles of ethics and good man- 
ners are also at work, and cannot be left out in the 
interpretation of these idiomatic usages. 


CIVIC REFORM. 

The most deadly enemy of the republic who 
must be met and overcome is the city grafter, the 
municipal corruptionist. If we must have a 
bigger navy and a bigger army, these ought to be 
employed not against imaginary foes across the 
seas, but against those real enemies of the repub- 
lic who are undoing the work of the fathers and 
blighting the hopes of democracy by demolishing 
and degrading the civic life of the nation. The 
nation must learn to honor its civic heroes—its 
civic leaders of character and worth. But it must 
also learn to despise and to smite its civic crimi- 
nals, its civic bandits. Civic reform must be 
furthered and championed, not as a game, but as a 
holy cause. The civic consecration of which we 
dream will not be possible unless men put aside 
the spirit of partisanship, the obstructive preju- 
dices, and the immoral regard for private interests 
when these conflict with the common _ interest. 
The appeal to partisanship is oftenest made by 
those who basely utilize partisanship to serve their 
own ends.—Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, New York 
city. 
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The most valuable result of education is the ability to make yourself do the thing 
you ought to do, when it ought to be done, whether you like to do it or not.—Huzley, 
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. COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


SHORTER POEMS OF BROWNING.—(VI,) 
PHEILDIPPIDES. 

“Pheidippides,” the song of the swift runner! 
The previous poems: of patriotism have been Eng- 
lish in character if not in setting always, but 
“Pheidippides” is Greek, both in setting and in 
character. The character is the champion runner. 
He has won the myrtle in the national games, and 
now his country, which crowned him, calls for his 
service. The place is Athens; the time has two 
periods,—first, the moment of his return from 
his mission to ask aid of Sparta against the Per- 
sians, and, second, his last run to the Acropolis to 
announce the victory; the viewpoint, the assem- 
bled Athenians waiting for his message. The 
story for the most part is told in the first person, 
and this gives much of the spirit of the time and 
place as well as the character of the man. He 
enters with a salute, first to all the gods and divini- 
ties of Athens, naming first Zeus, king of gods, al- 
ways first to be honored; then Athene, lover and 
protector of her namesake city; then Apollo; and 
lastly giving equal place in his praise to the highest 
gods, he calls upon Pan, the especial patron of the 
hour. 

Then follows the story of the run. How vivid 
the picture! The swift run that, like fire, seems 
to eat up the ground before, nothing staying its 
course, no pause, no rest; then the eager, breath- 
less appeal to Sparta, half plea, half doubt, half 
scorn, as if anticipating refusal; the impatience of 
waiting while Sparta deliberated, the scorn burning 
deeper in the heart, as if there could be any ques- 
tion when Athens called, as to what should be 
done—Athens, the flower of Hellas. It would 
seem as if even the gods would compel them to 
action. In that stanza Browning visualizes his- 
tory, for we are told that in all probability Sparta’s 
excuse ‘was mere subterfuge, just as Browning 
makes it felt in the heart of Pheidippides. 

But the heavens do not answer, and Sparta 
procrastinates. They may not leave till the moon 
is full, and it is then but the ninth day,—a flimsy 
excuse that shows it is but paltering; they say 
no time is lost when waiting on the gods; and the 
old proverb, that there is no victory under the 
waxing moon. 

But for all the scorn in his heart, Pheidippides 
had rested upon hope, so great a hope that when 
its support fell he all but fell with it. Only the 
name of Athens sustained him for the homeward 
run—the hopeless, heartless run to carry a sad 
message. 

As Pheidippides ran to Sparta his heart was 
one with his feet; as he returns the feet run me- 
chanically ; the way must be retraced ; the message 
returned ; but the heart has another pace. There 
is no likeness to fire now; he runs with the feet of 
a man; even the gods have forsaken Athens; the 
sacrifices have been in vain; the tributes unavail- 
ing. The utter dreariness and hopelessness of 
Pheidippides’ feeling is expressed in his appeal to 
Parnes; like the treeless, herbless, lifeless moun- 
tain was the prospect before Athens, made slave to 


Persia; the whilom city crowned with the 
wreaths of the favor of the gods. Browning uses 
the picturesque effect of a barren landscape to ex- 


‘press a human feeling to which it was akin. 


Browning uses little detail when he applies an il- 
lustration like this, but he has a way as here of 
drawing a climax of deeper and deeper sensation, 
as here, out of his landscape effects. Note how 
dreary and more dreary, to the utter capacity of 
dreariness, is the impression made on eye and 
mind by that éreeless, herbless, lifeless mountain; 
there is neither blessing nor bane to strain after, 
nor outrun—utterly solitary is the landscape; 
how its silence falls upon us in the last line:— 

“Bear in thee no fraud from the blind, no lie from the 

mute!” 


That same passage is well worth careful study 
for its classic spirit. First, the mountains, the 
trees, the symbols, instinct with life, waiting, 
watching, listening for the human oblations of 
praise, yet withholding or bestowing arbitrarily 
the blessings sought; the human trust in them, 
and the human scorn, here, literally, withering 
scorn, of their merciless power, and their right to 
renounce their pledge. Pheidippides speaks of 
the saddest of experiences, to know the gods can 
help, and will not; they can see and hear, and 
pity not. Now he has to carry a double message 
of failure to Athens; for Sparta, in whom they 
trusted, will not help; and the gods are unfaithful 
too. 

But above even such trouble: as this rises the 
dauntless heart. Here again the description of 
the scenery tells the man’s story. There is but 
one way for him, and hence there can be no obsta- 
cle; and as for the darkness, it is but the way to 
pass from day to day. 

At this point the scene changes, still in the 
classic spirit, but at the same time, in the greatest 
character of Browning’s poetry. With Browning 
the spirit of nature must be ultimately beneficent ; 
the soul alive in. man and the spirit alive in nature 
are both related to God, and avenues of His will 
and of His love. That which is a modern meta- 
physical principle Browning here expresses in the 
language and sentiment of classicism. Beyond 
the faithless gods of the fields and the hills, the 
smaller, lesser, unconcerning gods, beyond the 
godless waste of Parnes, the great god Pan was 
waiting, even beside the way of the runner, whose 
heart had not failed. Pan was the principle of 
nature; and in these few lines describing him 
Browning has expressed his transcendental char- 
acter. Browning gives us a study for a Phidian 
Statue in the ivy-drooped head, the curl on the 
cheek, the human trunk and thighs of goat, the 
hoofs on the cushion of moss, and the grave, 
kindly eyes. Compare this description with a 
photograph of Phidian Jove, and the ancient 
classic type will appear at once as well as in the 
majesty of the god, and the reverence of his 
worshiper. Him alone of all the gods has 





(Continued on page 666.) 
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VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


The graduates of colleges, high schools, and 
grammar schools who are earning a good living 
and are living welf on their earnings demonstrate 
that the schools and colleges have been vocational. 

It may develop that some over ardent cham- 
pions of vocational schools that are not distinctly 
educational are more interested in the manu- 
facturers than in the boys and girls. 

Has it occurred to you that some of the mos 
ardent, original, distinctly vocational school en- 
thusiasts were never known to be champions of 
child labor laws? 

It is especially true in Massachusetts that she 
has never been able to raise the age limit from 
fourteen to sixteen, and the advocates thereof 
have never had any sympathy from some ardent 
champions of mill fitting schools. 

It would be amusing were it not disgusting to 
see the activity of some men for these schools who 
have been involved in mill interests all their lives 
and in child interests never until they thought they 
saw a chance to sacrifice the child to the mill by 
submerging education in vocation. 

Did it ever occur to you that there are men 
whose interest it is to have young men trained for 
a special industry so completely that they can get 
a living only in that industry, who, if out of work, 
have no adaptability or versatility for other work? 

Did it ever occur to you that the American 
schools in so far as they have been training in the 
broad principles of manual arts have been making 
the most capable workmen of any nation in the 
world? 

Has it ever occurred to you that manual train- 
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ing has been ‘making great strides under the 
leadership of men and women who have given 
their lives to the welfare of children and the 
interests of children. 

Did it ever occur to you that the reason that 
America is the only nation in the world without 
any class-class or mass-class is because our pub- 
lic schools have never had mill-fitting schools as 
they have in Germany? 


cQndtdtetielen tins 
Ou? 


KEEPING AFTER SCHOOL. 
“Virginia, October 25, 1909. 

“Dear Dr. Winship: What do our best educa- 
tors think about ‘keeping in’ pupils after school as 
a punishment? 

“Some teachers detain pupils for every offence 
—speaking without permission, being tardy, miss- 
ing three words in spelling or three questions in a 
recitation, etc. 

“We have been reading your Journal of Educa- 
tion for a number of years, but have not noticed 
this subject discussed. 

“Yours very truly, 
“F. H. W., 
“Superintendent of schools.” 

There is no pedagogical, psychological, physi- 
cal, or moral reason for keeping children after 
school. 

It is wicked for a teacher to spend time in the 
schoolroom after a long day. It is wholly wrong 
for a teacher’s last experience of the day to be one 
of punishment of pupils, or of work with dull, slow, 
or unattractive children. It is a shadow over the 
day that depresses the teacher. 

It is wholly wrong for any child to end a school 
day in punishment, directly or indirectly. 

Many schools close the day with songs, and 
Canadian schools usually close with “God save the 
King.” 

Many schools have the devotional exercises at 
the close. Many have the reading lesson the last 
thing, or the drawing, something that they like 
best, so that they will go away cheerfully, with a 
hearty desire to return. 

Children should go out with their mates, should 
have the social flavor at the close of the day. 

Physically, socially, morally they need a bright 
ending of the day, as do the teachers. 

Thirty years ago, when upon the school board 
in a city, then of 50,000, IT made a vigorous cam- 
paign against this nonsense, which was then and 
there practiced to the limit. Argument, rules, 
and regulations accomplished nothing. The 
practice was too firmly established, the teachers as 
a whole regarded it as the only cure-all. The first 
successful disturbance of their peace of mind was 
through an absurd situation. Miss A was by 
far the strongest woman in the largest building in 
the city, and she simply would not stop the prac- 
tice no matter what was said, and she was too im- 
portant a teacher to be deposed or disturbed for 
such a cause, and so long as she was defiant 
others could be. Miss A was uniformly late 
to church, to concerts, to lectures, and on every 
public occasion. It was quite the regulation thing 
for her to go into church thirty minutes late and 
sneak into a back seat. Three members. of the 
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school board decided to visit all rooms 
after school and take the record of the offences 
for which they were detained. In Miss A——’s 
room this happened:— 

‘What are you detained for, Alma?” “For be- 
ing late this noon.” 

“How late were you?” “Three minutes.” 

“How long are you to be detained?” “Half an 
hour.” 

“Ts that the truth, Miss A——?” 
bound to break up tardiness.” 
“Do you have much of it?” 

“Is Alma in the habit of being late?” 
the first offence.” 

“Ten times the lateness!” said a member of the 
board. “Well, the P. H church better 
establish that rule.” 

Miss A—— smiled until she laughed, and every 
one of the ten detained children and the three 
members of the board joined in uproarious 
laughter. 

Finally, when she could speak, she said: “You 
may all go.” 

She taught twenty-five years after that, and she 
never' detained a pupil. No pupil has ever been 
detained in that building. 


tte tantly, auf 
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CANADA’S FOLLY, 

The greatest exhibition of civic imbecility and 
political insanity that the world has seen in recent 
times is now being displayed in Canada. The 
Montreal Star recently said editorially :-— 

“Suppose that Germany strikes successfully, 
shatters the British navy and occupies England, 
where would she look for the first fruits of her vic- 
tory if not to the contemplation of Canada, ample 
in area to accommodate her colonists for years to 
come, rich in the natural resources of which she 
has the most need, and giving her direct access to 
the markets of the Orient? Of what use then an 
‘autonomous’ navy of three third-class cruisers 
and four torpedo-boat destroyers? How would 
‘Hoch der Kaiser’ sound from throats accustomed 
to ‘God save the King’?” 

The Boston Daily Advertiser compares this to 
the famous Toodles incident :— 

‘Suppose,’ said Mr. Toodles to his wife in the 
old play, in his plea for permission to buy a sec- 
ond-hand coffin-plate at the auction room, ‘that 
we should have a little daughter, and that our little 
daughter should grow up and marry a man named 
Thompson spelled with a ‘p,’ and that dear John 
Thompson should die,—how handy that coffin- 
plate would be!’” The” Advertiser well says: 
“Toodles seems to have multiplied himself into a 
whole big family in Canada at this hour, and the 
family’s pusillanimous and cowardly outpourings 
almost make one blush to be a member of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The fact that the fear of Ger- 
many among Englishmen has arrived at such pro- 
portions that thousands of them are shaking in 
their shoes lest a German navy should first shat- 
ter a British navy twice as large as itself in the 
North Sea, and then land an army in a dazed and 
helpless England large enough to subdue her fif- 
teen million male citizens, plus the great con- 
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tingent of militant suffragettes and the reinforce 
ment of Scotchmen, and then; snapping her fin- 
gers at the Monroe doctrine; sail serenely across 
the Atlantic and occupy Queébéc and Montreal, 
thence dictating the conditions of their future his- 
tory to Winnipeg and Vancouver;—well, this is all 
so incredible in the race which produced Crom- 
well and Wolfe and Nelson, that if we did not wit- 
ness it we could not believe it. _ Carlyle used to 
say that Great Britain south of the Tweed had a 
population of twenty million souls, mostly fools. 
The English and Canadian newspapers would have 
us believe that now that the population has grown 
larger the fools have all developed into cowards. 
We say the English newspapers, not the British; 
for a group of Scotch university men have re- 
cently been reported as saying that this whole 
nonsense is a fit of the ‘English sillies,’ and that 
there is not a man north of Berwick-on-Tweed 
who does not scorn it all and is not ashamed of 
7 





+ O+Gos 
LABOR UNION VIEW. 


We publish elsewhere in this issue the official 
view of the labor unions on vocational training as 
expressed at their recent meeting at Toronto. It 
is cause for profound gratification that there is 
such a pronunciamento. Now we wish the manu- 
facturers would be equally frank and above board 
in their statement of what they purpose. 

It must be said that the labor unions have been 
more educational on the question than we had 
been led to fear, from some unauthorized state- 
ments by individuals, At this stage of the discus- 
sion this utterance helps to clear the atmosphere. 

There is no difference of opinion that “the 
future welfare of America largely. depends upon 
the industrial training of our workers.” So far all 
agree. 

No more is there any difference as to this state- 
ment: “If the American workman is to maintain 
the high standard of efficiency the boys and girls 
of the country must have an opportunity to 
acquire educated hands and brains such as may 
enable them to earn a living in a self-selected voca- 
tion,” 

In the specific recommendation as to the school 
itself the educational element is noteworthy. 

Their denunciation of private ventures is justi- 
fied, as is their protest against flooding the markets 
with half-trained mechanics. Now let the educa- 
tors, the men who know the educational side, get 
close to these men and their problem, and there 
may be a wholesome solution thereof. 

- ee ee 
A GOOD SAMPLE, 


Detroit shows what gains are being made in the 
promotion theories and practices of the new edu- 
cational life. 

In Superintendent Martindale’s twelve years of 
official life the gain in the primary grades has been 
but 13 per cent. 

In the grammar grades it has been 62 per cent. 

In the high school it has been 181 per cent. 

This means that in the olden times the children 
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were retained and detained in the four primary 
grades, that more and more have teachers be- 
come sensible, until now there is very little deten- 
tion. These figures also show that pupils are re- 
tained in school through all the grammar grades. 

They also show that students are kept into the 
high school and through. These percentages 
are highly illuminating. 

What an answer such figures are to the critics! 


-— , " 
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FABULOUS SAVINGS, 

The savings of the people are looked after by 
five different institutions—the savings banks, sav- 
ings departments of state banks, savings depart- 
ments of national banks, building and loan associa- 
tions, and life insurance companies. In these insti- 
tutions at the present time the people have to their 
credit $9,500,000,000. 

This is the actual savings of 80,000,000 people, 
over $118 for every man, woman, and child in the 
country, the total amount of which is more than 
three times the amount of money (including gold, 
silver, bank notes, greenbacks, etc.) in circulation 
in the United States. 

0-0-2 ——- 
GREAT GOOD SENSE. 

A rural school teacher in Michigan, fresh from 
a state normal school, went into her work with 
rare zeal. Everything had been neglected, and 
she fixed everything up without making any fuss 
about it. Imagine her surprise and joy when the 
trustees appropriated $200 for the schoolhouse 
and grounds to be expended under the direction 
of the teacher. 











Wishes for a Merry Christmas! 


Mrs. Bannister, a scholarly and accomplished 
woman, president of the Moorfields Training Col- 
lege, London, is the first woman to be honored 
with the leadership of an educational institution of 
this grade. It was our privilege to be a guest at 
the first annual festivities under her management. 
The enthusiasm of the reception accorded her and 
the joyous greetings of the students, patrons, offi- 
cials, and other dignitaries testify to the distinct 
success of her admininistration. 


Sixteen states now require, without reservation, 
that the children of school age within their limits 
attend school for the full term, however long it is. 
There is a fine for evasion of this law. Nineteen 
other states have laws compelling school atten- 
dance for certain speified periods that need not 
cover the entire term. 


The number of men in the five state normal 
schools of California increased 40 per cent. from 
1907 to 1908. While this may have no signifi- 
cance, it does jolt those who have tried to make 
a great deal out of the supposed dropping off of 
men in normal schools. 


No state normal school in Wisconsin has a 
dormitory. Neither has the Iowa State Normal 
school.. Whitewater, Wis., and the Iowa Normal 
school have successful dining clubs. In White- 
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water the girls’ clubs cost $2 a week, and the 
boys’ $2.50. 


Whoever wants what he cannot have is weak 
and often wicked. There are teachers the effect 
of whose work is to create an unrest because of 
what children cannot have. 


This uprising (?) against co-education is amus- 
ing. It almost invariably comes from the men,— 
men of course,— who object to so many women 
teachers. 


Public responsibility for boys is being appre- 
ciated all along the line. The whole country is 
beginning to have a “Boys’ Campaign.” 


It is reported that Philadelphia women teachers 
have such a matrimonial tendency as to threaten 
a scarcity of teachers for next year. 


Minnesota is just entering upon a rigid, im- 
partial enforcement of compulsory education law 
throughout the entire state. 


One can live by means of a technical education. 
Life will mean more to him and to all others if he 
is also liberally educated. 


Agriculture in schools is keeping boys and girls 
on the farm by making them love the farm and 
work thereon. 


It is high art for a teacher to be in the society 
life of the community without giving offence. 


Crippled children need the best of education 
more than children not thus handicapped. 


In 1872 there were 23,392 college students in the 
United States ; now there are 130,000. 


One-half of the six largest universities in the 
United States are in Illinois. 


Cleveland continues to keep her school affairs 
in the press of the city. 


Cincinnati as well as Boston is threatened with 
a famine of teachers. 


The common schools of Michigan are one hun- 
dred years old. 


Los Angeles enrolls in her schools 555 more 
boys than girls. 


To neglect efficient fire drill practice should be 
made a crime. 


Cook has 
acquaintances. 


certainly had some unfortunate 


May this be the best year yet for teachers’ 
pensions. 


Better dispense with bad news than to dispense 
it. 

H. G. Wells, novelist, is liable to have troubles 
of his own. 


Several one-room schools in Illinois have tele- 
phones. 


Many a man loses his head in getting ahead. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A LABOR DECLARATION OF WAR. 

The leaders of organized labor, as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor, and its Cana- 
dian auxiliaries, have made a vehement declara- 
tion of war against the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, more familiarly known as the steel trust, 
and they call upon all labor unions for financial 
support. The grievances are two-fold: First, the 
alleged low wages paid and the harsh treatment of 
its workmen by the corporation; and second, the 
“open shop” policy of the trust and its determina- 
tion to prevent the unionizing of its employees, 
The manifesto of the American Federation de- 
clares that the only factor which stands between 
the trust “and unlimited, unchecked, and un- 
bridled industrial, political, social, and moral 
carnage” is to be found in the labor organizations. 
This is almost too fervid language for ordinary 
use, but the great power of the trust furnishes 
some provocation. 

HOME RULE IN SIGHT. 


Mr. Asquith’s plain declaration for home rule 
for Ireland, in his opening speech of the campaign, 
brings that long-desired goal of Irish ambition 
definitely into view. Mr. Asquith’s proposal is 
that Ireland shall have complete self-government, 
so far as Irish affairs are concerned, subject only 
to the supreme indivisible authority of the imperial 
government. The immediate effect of this 
declaration is to array the Irish party solidly on 
the side of the Liberals in the pending election. 
That action, indeed, has already been taken by the 
unanimous vote of the Irish leaders. A more 
difficult task will come later, when the attempt is 
made to frame a system satisfactory to the Irish 
and yet stopping short of complete separation. 


CAMPAIGN ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The campaign issues in the pending British 
elections have been defined by the leaders of the 
opposing parties in speeches and manifestoes. 
From the Liberal point of view, the dominating 
question is the absolute control of the finances by 
the House of Commons and an effective curtail- 
ment of the power of the House of Lords. To 
these issues are added the maintenance of free 
trade, and, as above stated, home rule for Ireland. 
The Unionists, on the other hand, charge the 
Liberals with attempting to secure a one-chamber 
system, and they declare for a policy of “tariff re- 
form,”—meaning the abandonment of free trade 
and the substitution of moderately protective 
duties, so adjusted as to afford a basis for 
reciprocity and for preferential rates with the 
colonies. 


THE NOBEL PRIZES. 


The Nobel prizes have been awarded for 1909. 
They are rather a substantial plum, each of them 
amounting this year to over $38,000. If the com- 
mittees of award adhered strictly to the purpose of 
the rich Swedish chemist who established the 
grants by his will ten or a dozen years ago they 
would give the prizes for achievements in the vari- 
ous specified fields during the preceding year. 





They make their awards, however, on the general 
record of the recipients, and some of the bene- 
ficiaries are persons not widely known outside of 
their own countries. The prize for chemistry is 
given this year to Professor Ostwald of Leipsic; 
for physiology and medicine to Professor Kocher, 
a Swiss surgeon; for literature to Selma Lagerlof, 
a Swedish author; and that for physics is divided 
between the Italian, William Marconi, inventor of 
wireless telegraphy, and Professor Braun of 
Strassburg. The peace prize is divided between 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant of France and 
M. Beernaert of Belgium. 


IMMIGRANTS AND STEDRAGE CONDITIONS. 


The immigration commission has presented to 
Congress a report upon steerage conditions on the 
trans-Atlantic steamship lines which contains 
some appalling and revolting disclosures from a 
moral not less than from a sanitary point of view. 
Women immigrants, in particular, are subjected to 
extraordinary insults and indignities, sometimes 
at the hands of those who should be their protec- 
tors. The publication of the report has been fol- 
lowed by a chorus of denials from steamship 
agents in this country, England, and Germany; 
but the accusations are not so easily disposed of, 
as they are embodied in the narratives of women 
agents of the commission, who made the trip 
themselves in the guise of immigrants, and narrate 
what they actually saw or themselves experienced. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Public opinion in Central America is reported 
to be a good deal disturbed by the attitude of the 
United States toward Nicaragua, and a vague ap- 
prehension that it portends a more aggressive 
policy toward all the Latin American republics. 
This feeling, although it is to be deplored, is per- 
haps natural enough; but the republics of Central 
and South America will have to come to a realiz- 
ing sense of the fact that, while the United States 
has no aggressive aims in view, it has too impor- 
tant interests involved in and about the isthmus, 
and too much at stake in its relations with other 
powers, to be able to tolerate anarchy in Latin 
America. The Castros and Zelayas may as well 
learn first as last that, if they go too far, they will 
be called to a stern account. 


A WISE DELAY. 


It was at the request of Secretary of State 
Knox that the Senate committee on foreign rela- 
tions postponed action on a resolution offered by 
Senator Rayner, demanding the apprehension and 
trial of President Zelaya of Nicaragua for putting 
to death the two Americans, Groce and Cannon. 
The course proposed would have been an extra- 
ordinary one, even with reference to a man of 
Zelaya’s character. He is, at least nominally, the 
president of a sister republic, and it would be hard 
to justify such a proceeding as Mr. Rayner pro- 
posed. Events are moving rapidly in Nicaragua 
just now, and the situation may be completely 


[Continued on page 675,) 











COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


(Continued from page 661.) 








Athens failed to honor, but what is that to him 
since Athens herself is worthy? The majesty of 
godhood, of transcendental godhood, is in his 
words as well as in his eyes. He is too great for 
petty moods of revenge or jealousy. Let them 
prove him first and praise him afterwards. How 
fully shall Athens be vindicated is promised in his 
words :— 

“When Persia—so much as strews not the soil—is cast 

in the sea.” 

Nor does he forget the token of his pledge, the 
sign the human faith would look for. It was a 
simple thing, a little branch of fennel, but the 
sign of a god’s faithfulness. 

Then follows in the runner’s story one of those 
little touches of human nature that Browning 
loves. The broken words, “While as for thee,” 
bring us back to Pheidippides; he has received 
from the god a promise of reward to himself, and 
the pride and joy of it bursts almost from his lips 
when he remembers that his message is to Athens, 
as his service has been to Athens to bring that 
message, and what it signified to himself is of little 
consequence. 

But we are grateful to Miltiades for forcing the 
answer, for the sake of the deep meaning of it. 


Release 
‘From the racer’s toil, no vulgar reward in praise or in 
pelf.” 
The gift, already crowned with the _ high- 


est of human honor, having now been used 
for the highest service, is henceforth conse- 
crated above any lesser or ignoble utility. And 
the racer himself, no longer to be a slave to the de- 
mand of his service, but to enjoy the full privilege 
of a man of freedom—that is the gift of the god. 
It is the reward most to his mind, and tenderly 
sweet with human nature, the universal human na- 
ture that Browning loved, are the following lines. 
But Browning understands well; “gloriously, as 
he began, so to.end gloriously.” The promise of 
the god was not heeded, for they asked of him 
“one race more,” and once more in service to 
Athens, to bear good tidings, he ran. But even 
in that last run he did not miss of his reward, for 
the joy of his service, the greatness of. its use, 
what he had done for Athens, grew upon him as 
he ran, till the joy of delivering the last message 
was the joy of an immortal moment. 

The poem of “Pheidippides” is a characteristic 
study of some of Browning’s most prominent 
traits. He loved strong features, both in nature 
and in human character, and these are drawn 
forcibly. He loved the sense of physical power. 
and its experience in action, and “Pheidippides”’ is 
full of action, although the point of time is a 
moment of rest. And most of all, he loved the 
way’in which a man displays what is in him, in 
thinking and in acting. And this we find strongly 
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brought out in Pheidippides. 

Sharp contrasts of language purveying sharp 
contrasts to the imagination, and these contrasts 
emphasized by alliteration, and by climax, as fig- 
ures of speech, are common devices of Brown- 





ing. In “Pheidippides” Browning has_ used 
them all frequently. 
= 20 O-@D-0- oe 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


In the issue of September 23 were printed sev- 
eral suggestive questions. The thought was that 
teachers should ask questions of local interest, 
such as would not be expected in any text-book. 
There was no thought that these questions should 
be dwelt upon except where there was local inter- 
est. They did not indicate lines of study impor- 
tant enough to be taught, but, rather, interesting 
enough for some pupils. 

The aim of work in geography should be to 
utilize the varied information of the pupils and ap- 
peal to a variety of interests. So many subscrib- 
ers, however, are interested in this line of ques- 
tions that we gladly print some of the answers, 
but in doing so we must insist that we do not wish 
to imply that this should be taught to all children, 
but, merely, that it should be used to awaken and 
develop interest in those who find it a delight to 
learn such things. 

Some of the leading Atlantic steamship lines 
are Hamburg-American, White Star, American, 
Cunard, Red Star. 

European steamers sail from Montreal, Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia. 

Liverpool and Southampton are prominent 
English ports for American steamers. 

Montreal steamers can only sail when the river 
is free from ice. 

Saturday is the favorite day for sailing for 
Europe. 

The Cunard line has the latest boats. 

The Laurentian and the Maurentian 
fastest steamers afloat. 

The fastest time to England is five days. 

The general distance from New York to Eng- 
land is about 3,000 miles. 

The New York route is more than 200 miles 
longer than the Boston route. 

The ten-day boats make about twelve knots. 


are the 


The five-day boats make about twenty-five 
knots. 

Never say “knots an hour.” Knot means a 
measure. 


The term knots comes from the long-ago habit 
of measuring lengths by knotting a rope into 
equal measures. The term has been retained only 
in navigation. . 

Barnacles are little shellfish that cling to the bot- 
tom of ships. They impede the speed. 

They often mass themselves so that tons are 
taken from the hull of a vessel. 

Seattle and San Francisco are the chief Pacific 
steamship ports in the United States. 





“Character is the result of two things,—mental attitude and 


the way we spend our time.” 


} 
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OUR POPULATION IN 1910. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Statisticians variously estimate that the census of 1910 
will find us with a population of from 90,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000, exclusive of possessions which are not yet 
counted as parts of the United States proper. 

If the total does not go over 90,000,000, the gain in 
ten years will have been about 14,000,000. Adding Porto 
Rico and the Philippines, the total then under the 
American flag will not be far, if any, short of 100,000,000. 

Notation of the growth by census years since 1790 is 
interesting and instructive. The figures follow:— 


SND abou Wins. Vee. ae ... 98,929,214 
Se gcdeesabucawsscewathe hay <@hosk eee 5,308,483 
SEY. ines: dhe nosdin eoite maaan naa 7,239,881 
a a ee 9,638,453 
ee ee eee sat eee ee 12,866,020 
BEND svoiccdnendedcccsahsOOebssecnaseee 17,069,453 
BO ce dode debi cis clea, Jan eee 23,191,876 
BOOP ac dapete cecdbovrcdstivesttenmeTee 31,443,321 
DUET, Aa Aadoes goss 00s » Sakae dante cas eee 38,558,371 
ES: in eicthees'y saze¥ 8% xen nsep eis neni enieie 50,155,783 
ROP ist. shidas Seabiclivdsinnaeide De akehemeedl 62,622,250 
ee ciel). cee, ae 76,303,387 
MS «Sou setae tes Estimated at not less than 100,000,000 


Practically a twenty-five fold increase in the 120 years. 

The taking of the 1910 census will call for the ser- 
vices of more than 65,000 enumerators and 330 super- 
visors, besides the large permanent staff of the bureau 
of the census at Washington, with doubtless many extra 
office employees there. It is hoped to keep the cost of 
the census down to the outlay of 1900—$14,000,000. 

If we show only 90,000,000 population, we shall rank 
first among the first five nations of the world, as far as 
population is concerned. 
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THE PREVALENCE OF B&LIEF IN FORMAL 
DISCIPLINE. 


in his brilliantly-written articles* on “The Bankruptcy 
of Education,” President Burk all but puts all of pres- 
ent-day education out of court. I confess to a consider- 
able resentment on reading this tirade; but since return- 
ing to my work this fall I must also confess that I am 
forced to recognize its justice. Aside froma tendency not 
to give modern psychology quite full credit for its contri- 
butions to education, the articles are probably just, tak- 
ing schools the country over. This has been forced upon 
me by the attitude that my new students in educational 
psychology have taken toward the subje:t. They not 
only discuss the matter in terms of the faculty psychol- 
ogy, but they clearly hold to the theory of formal dis- 
cipline even in conceiving psychology itself as part of 
the equipment of the teacher. During my first meetings 
with these new students we have been making a pre- 
liminary study of the ways in which psychology will 
serve the teacher, and “discipline the mind” has been 
the dominant note in the oral contributions of fully two- 
thirds of these one hundred students. 

Kiven after talking the matter over, disregarding the 
discipline idea and citing them to much material that 
also disregards the discipline element, such as the fol- 
lowing were not uncommon in their written work:— 

“The study of psychology broadens a person’s mind 
and makes one able to appreciate deeper reading.” 

“Psychdélogy teaches us to concentrate our minds.” 

- . enables us to concentrate our attention on most 
anything.” 


C. W. Stone. 
State Normal school, Farmville, Va. 





*World’s Work, June and July, 1909. 
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AGE OF SOLDIERS. 
Editor of the Journal of Education: Will you please 
publish the following figures? 
E.. W. N. 
The records in the office of the adjutant-general im 
Washington show that in the war of the Rebellion the- 
enlisted men were comprised of the following grades:— 


10 years ‘an® wider 4 ook. ibs oo Wie bbs 2 ch SRLE 25- 


soe ° Omi, AARC eS 6c 0 Skis Bete we de 1,523. 
15 = ? # eee eee eee eee ere eee eee eeeee 104,987 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL ATHLETIC LEAGUF. 


Rather a unique idea has been incorporated in the 
graminar schools of Fitchburg. Last winter a grammar 
school athletic league was organized with the prin: ipal 
of the grammar schools and physical director of the Y. 
M. C. A. and normal school as the board of managers. 
The league was organized for the purpose of teaching 
the children the significance of clean sport and fair play 
in competition. 

Two meets were conducted last spring—an indocr and 
an outdoor. Both aroused much interest throughout the 
city, the mayor taking part in formally opening the 
ineets. Only members of grades six, seven, and eight 
were eligible to the meets, as it did not seem best to 
go below these ages. At intervals of two months all the 
children of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades were 
tested in some event previously named by the physical 
director of the Y. M. C. A., who is also secretary of the 
league. The events last year were standing broad jump, 
pull-ups, and running high jump. All boys, small or 
big, weak or strong, of the grade were requested to par- 
ticipate; the average was taken,and those of all the 
schools of the city, nine in number, were compared, and 
to the school winning the highest number of points in all 
the events was given a handsomely-inscribed shield by a 
prominent business man of the city. By this method all 
the boys and all the schools received equal attention and 
training. Some schools went much farther than others 
in practicing the events for the final tests, but all gained 
the desired results. From the best of these partici- 
pants were selected representatives for the meets. To 
the school winning the most points in these contests was 
awarded a shield. This part of the work has not been 
as commendable as the first, in that it involves only a 
few and not all. 

A small membership fee of five cents is charged all 
participants in the meets and all others who wish to 
possess a league membership card. This small fee de- 
frays all necessary expenses—printing of programs, 
honor ribbons, etc. 

This work does not burden the teachers in charge as 
one might suppose. One of the commendable features 
is that there is the spirit of organization developed in 
each grade and school. In most cases captains and 
managers are elected. Of course in the wisdom of 
things the principals have a general oversight. Another 
noticeably good phase of this work is the improvement 
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in discipline and general conduct, especially on the p‘ay- 
ground. It stimulates the sense of fair play and im- 
presses them with the necessity of team work and co- 
operation. It occupies their minds during the recess 
pericds, and the minds are thus elevated above trivial 
matters which are so apt to be tolerated among school 
boys at that age. 

One might ask how the girls benefit from _ this 
work; also the smaller boys. It is surprising to see the 
imitation practiced among the smaller boys, and girls as 
well. We believe to no small degree that these small 
boys are gaining much through this imitation, at the 
same time developing loyalty and school spirit. 
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A series of mcnthly tests are already arranged for the 
coming winter. 

A new feature has been arranged for by the executive 
committee in the line of a “Health Day.” The committee 
sought the co-operation of the physicians of the city 
and met with a hearty response. A physician visiis each 
grammar school for the purpose of giving a talk on per- 
sonal hygiene, care of the teeth, nails, etc., the necessity 
of proper exercise, and matters generally conducive to 
good health. 

Jasper T. Palmer. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


CYRUS HALI. McCORMICK, HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By Herbert N. Casson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Cloth. Llustrated. 264 pp. 

Cyrus Hall McCormick is one of the most characieris- 
tic Americans of the nineteenth century, a man without 
an equal in the development of modern industria] life. 
He was born just one hundred years ago. He was a 
pioneer when the. West was crude, when farmers made 
cities, and farms. were developed by cities. To know him 
in his struggles and triumphs is to know how mighty 
men reacted on the times from 1840 to 1880. In a way 
he was as important to his country as was Lincoln, Grant, 
or John Sherman. He struck the shackles from the 
farmers of the West as truly as Lincoln emancipated the 
slave; in the cotton fields. He set in motion the manu- 
facture of farm machinery, of which there are to-day 
more than 100,000 patented machines and implements as 
ihe outgrowth of his genius and enterprise. If I was to 
put before a boy but one biography of a nineteenth 
century hero it would be this of Cyrus Hall McCormick, 
because it would really mean more to a boy than would 
the life of Abraham Lincoln, even, for here is the story 
of a man who fought as tragic battles in civil life as ever 
Grant fought in the Wilderness, who conquered financial 
ditficulties as skilfully as did John Sherman, whose 
victories were first on the plains of the West, then in the 
markets of the nation, and finally in nations of the 
earth. In all this industrial conquest Mr. McCormick 
was 2 mighty force for civic rightedusness and for the 
triumphs of Christianity, and not the least of his many 
contributions to the betterment of humanity was the gift 
to Chicago of his daughter Anita, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
one of the most sane, devoted, public-spirited women of 
America. 

METHODS OF 'TEACHING DEVELOPED FROM A 
FUNCTIONAL STANDPOINT. By W. W. Charters. 
Chicago: Row & Peterson. Cloth. 255 pp. 

This treatment of the methods of teaching is so unique 
that one must have the book in hand and study it with 
great care and form his own judgment as to the correct- 
ness of the point of view, or rather as to its satisfactori- 
ness to him. We could not pass judgment for another 
if we would. Of two things I am entirely sure, Mr. 
Charters is a master of his subject and he has spoken no 
word without due consideration as to its importance and 
significance. Mr. Charters made a reputation for him- 
self at the Winona, Minnesota, normal school, and he is 
attracting wide attention by his work as assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of education in the University 
of Missouri. 

FARNSWORTH’'S EDUCATION THROUGH MUSIC. 
By Charles Hubert Farnsworth, adjunct professor of 
music, Teachers College, Columbia University. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 208 pp. Price, $1.00. 

It is one of the vital signs of the times in education 
that there are books on the pedagogical side of music. 
Music is a branch of education which lends itself to the 
noblest mental discipline, and yet it has been so used too 
infrequently. We welcome, therefore, every book 
like this masterful treatment of Professor Farnsworth, 
which considers the teaching of music as needful of 
pedagogical development as any other branch. This work 


is a valuable text for instruction in the art of music 
teaching, setting forth as it does clearly methods cf pres- 
entation applicable to any music system. The correla- 
tion between music and the rest of the curriculum is 
kept constantly before the reader. The princip‘es of 
teaching, the nature of the musical ideas with refeience 
to interpretation and structure, the development o/; ideas 
through experience, and the plan of instruction by topics, 
are all clearly and helpfully treated. Beginning with 
the kindergarten, the work for each school year is 
logically and systematically presented as to problems, 
teaching plans, suggestions and devices to be applied, 
and the average amount of work to be accomplished each 
year. Not only are music reading and song singing dis- 
cussed, but the various forms of written work in music, 
from simple dictation to original composition, are care- 
fully presented. It is not an ex parte treatment. It is not 
advocating any special system of music teaching, but it 
does deal with the teaching of music in a _ broad, 
scholarly, earnest manner. 

THE PUPILS’ ARITHMETIC. Primary Book. Part 
Il. By James C. Byrnes, member of the board of ex- 
aminers; Julia Richman, district superintendent, and 
John 8. Roberts, principal, all of New York city. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, 30 cents, net. 

We speak from abundant opportunity when we say 
that the results in arithmetic under the direction of these 
three experts are admirable and in every way gratifying. 
Under these sensible specialists there is neither waste 
of the teachers’ nervous energy nor of the pupils’ school 
time. The results are adequate and reasonable. This 
book comes in response to a widely expressed desire on 
the part of visitors and those who hear of the work from 
those who know: “How do they do it?” Here they not 
only tell how, but they provide the ways and means of 
getting similar results with practically the same effort. 
This book is for the fourth grade. There is a clearly felt 
purpose in the book, but there is no moralizing, criticis- 
ing, or nagging. It is all direct, explicit, and attracive. 





HISTORIC BOYHOODS. By Rupert S. Holland. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Price, $1.50. 
The author has done well in putting into permanent 

form these twenty-one stories of the boyhood of cele- 
brated men. We are too prone to consider famous 
people as beings to be looked at through long vistas, to 
count them as other than flesh and blood, and it is 
therefore eminently fitting that we should have their 
lives and especially their boyhood days presented to us 
in a closer and more vivid manner. These stories are 
written in a delightful style, well-caleulated to excite 
and hold the interest of every healthy minded boy and 
girl. ‘The illustrations, of which there are many, are ex- 
cellent and appropriate. 

THE ART OF BELGIAN GALLERIES. Flemish 
School of Painting. Illuminated and demonstrated 
by critical descriptions of the great paintings in 
Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, and Brussels. By Esther 
Singleton. Bosten: L. C. Page & Co. Llustrated. 
Price, $2.00, net. 

This is the twelfth in a series of beautiful books under 
the general title, “The Art Galleries of Europe.’’ Each is, 
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like this, a remarkable grouping of reproductions of mas- 
terpieces. In this volume there are forty-eight full- 
page pictures from the Belgian galleries. Historically 
and critically it is of great value, and not the least of its 
attractions is the literary merit. 


— 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF AMERICA. By Professor 


Albert Bushnell Hart, Colonel Thomas W. Higginson, , 


Reuben Gold Thwaites, etc. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. Cloth. 397 pp. Price, $1.50. 

That some of the greatest events in American history 
have been linked with some crucial conftict is undeniable; 
and in this work many. of these famous military 
struggles are carefully and thrillingly told. :The charac- 
ter of the authors is a voucher for: the accuracy: of the 
descriptions. Here is the conquest of the Pequois, the 
fall of Quebec, Bunker Hill, Saratoga, Yorktown; Lake 
Erie, Buena Vista, Gettysburg, Manila Bay, and many 
others. The entire series has been well selected, and 
briliantly narrated. : Excellent illustrations—some from 
old prints—are interspersed throughout the text, and 
are of real value for impression. One cannot find a dull 
page in the book. 


HYGIENE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By Professor A. P. 
Knight of Queen's University, Kingston, Canada. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. 204 
pp. Price, 50 cents. ; 

A brief but important and valuable. volume on mat- 
ters of health, prepared by one who has read extensively 
and thought deeply and sanely on this great theme. In 
thirty chapters the author covers a wide territory, tell- 
ing us many sensible but largely overlooked things 
about care of the hair, the teeth, the ears, the eyes, etc.; 
about microbes and infectious diseases; about bathing 
and sleeping and clothing; and about tobacco and alcohol 
with their deleterious effects. The book is well ar- 
ranged, and the language is as simple as it is suitable 
for instruction in the art of keeping well. It will be a 
godsend to give such a work a wide circulation among 
the youth for whom it is specially designed. 


EXPERIMENTAL DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. By 


Dean H. L. Russell and Assistant-Professor E. G. 

Hastings, both of the University of Wisconsin. Bos- 

ton: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 12nmio. 147 pp. 

List price,’ $1.00. 

In this work on one of the vital features of the dairy 
the authors seek to avoid the encroachment upon the 
field'of dairy manufactures, and to confine themselves 
1o the possible and actual deteriorations to which milk 
is liable through the presence of one form or other of 
bacteria. It is really a text-book on dairy chemistry. 
Some of the subjects dealt with are: ‘“‘Contamination of 
Milk,’ “Milk Fermentations,” “Relation of Bacteria to 
Butter,” “Milk Hygiene,” ete. When it is recalled, as 
stated by the authors, that “Milk is a preduct that once 
rendered dirty cannot be made clean,” and also how 
largely it is used as a matter of diet, it will be seen how 
valuable such a work may be, provided it is prepared 
by a competent hand, such as this publication strongly 
suggests. Incidentally, a plate counter, which wilf be 
found of great practical value and convenience, is pro- 
vided free of ¢harge with each copy of the book. 


- 


GOLDSMITH’S THE TRAVELER AND THE DE- 
SERTED VILLAGE AND GRAY’S ELEGY IN A 
COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. Edited by Rose M. 
Barton, Wadleigh high school, New York city. 
Heath’s English Classics. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
It is a happy thought to bring together these three im- 

portant British masterpieces. in one small volume with 

adequate but not superabundant notes. As a_ skilful 
teacher Miss Barton knows what notes shou!d b2 in or- 
der to be of real service to a student. 





ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By 
Professor Herbert A. Howe of the University of Den- 
ver. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 362 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The approach of Halley’s comet, the recent nearness of 
Mars to the earth, and other celestial phenomena have 
greatly incited many to a new zeal in the study of the 
astral bodies. And this volume of Professor Howe's is 
both timely and comprehensive. In fact, it is one of the 
most complete treatises on astronomy that has appeared 
in recent years. From the Chamberlin observatory con- 
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nected with the institution he serves the professor has 
evidently carefully investigated the stellar regions, and 
in his work gives us.the result of his own researches as 
well as acquaints us with those of other observers. It is 
an immense tract which he traverses in his work, and 
yet he would be the last to think of himself as saying 
all that might be said of his theme. Yet he says 
enough to deeply interest those who may make use of 
his text-book, and to give them accurate information 
gathered from years of observation. It is one of the best 
things of its kind that we have seen. 


CHARACTER DELINEATION. Written and compiled 
by Elizabeth Towne and Catherine Struble Twing. 
Published by Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass. Holi- 
day binding. In box. Price, 75 cents. 

“Your laracter” contains twelve little 8-page de 
luxe hooks, printed on 80-pound, deckle edge paper, all 
bound. together in one volume with a new style of bind- 
ing that Miss Towne calls “lined Chippendale limp” with 
artistic cover design. The book is jacketed in a new kina 
of imported white paper-and packed in a dainty white 
fleur-de-lis box with gilt band around it. The result is 
a beautiful little symphony in warm browns shading into 
gold und white. But what is the use of trying to de- 
scribe it? Inside and out it is something both very new 
under the sun nd very old in ‘the heavens. 


— 
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MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain. incident to 
the average School Room. A recent. Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17.928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Byes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain... Is .Compounded by Bxperienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. 
Try Murine For Your Eye Troubles: You Will Like 
Murine. Try Tt In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. 
Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. ‘ 








Houghton Mifflin Company's 


. Latest Text-Books 
EUROPEAN HERO STORIES, * Sit"A"°* 


For sixth and seventh grades. 65 cents, net, post- 
paid. Simple but strong stories of the great 
Kuropean leaders from the time of Alaric to that 
of Napoleon. Fully illustrated. 


THE BRITISH ISLES, yx. x. romxrxso. 


For the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 60 
cents, net, postpaid. An interesting description 
from the viewpointof the young traveler, with 
questions on the text, suggestions for written 
work, and introduction and appendix giving geo- 
graphical and historical facts. Fully illustrated. 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK. 


Two-Book Course. Book I, for grades two to 
four, 16 cents, net, postpaid; Book II, for grades 
five to eight, 20 cents, net, postpaid; single vol- 
ume edition, 25 cents, net, postpaid, 


THE NEW WEBSTER-COOLEY COURSE IN 
ENGLISH. 


First Book, for grades IV and V, 40 cents, net, 
postpaid. Second Book, for grades VI, VII, and 
VIII, 60 cents, net postpaid 


A BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


How to Study and Teaching How to Study 


By PROF. F, M, McMURRY. 
$1.25, net, postpaid. 17th thousand now print- 
ing. This book has just been adopted by the 
Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago 
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SDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
1 authorities in every state in the 
Onion. To be ge ge these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not inter 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 26, 27, 28, 29: Utah State 
' Teachers’ Association, Salt Lake 
City. 


December 27-80: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; J. C. Walker, Detroit, 
secretary. 

Wecember 27, 28: American Federa- 
tion of Teachers of the Mathe- 
matical and Natural Sciences, Bos- 

* ton. 


December 27, 28, 29, 30: Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, Denver. 


December 27-30: California Teachers’ 
Association, San Francisco. 


December 27-30: American Historical 
Association, New York. 


December 28, 29, 30: Southern Edu- 
cational Association, Charlotte, 
6. C. 


December 28-30: Arkansas’ State 
Teachers’ Association, Hot Springs; 
H. 8S. Hartzog, Arkadelphia, presi- 
dent. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. 
ter, Jefferson City. 


December 28-30: Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


January 18, 14: Nebraska Superin- 
tendents’ and Principals’ Associa- 
tion, Lincoln. 


February 24, 25: North Central Kan- 
sas Teachers’ Association, Hering- 
ton. 


‘™ 
~— 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PEMBROKE. Isaac Walker, for 
more than forty years associated 
with Pembroke Academy, died in 
that town October 22. Mr. Walker 
was born at Fryeburg, Me., Septem- 
ber 26. 1842; was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in the ¢lass’ of 
1863. On leaving college he became 
principal of Pembroke Academy, and 
with the exception of five vears, when 
he was principal of the high school 
in Ware, Mass., continued in that po- 
sition up to the time of his death. 
During his entire life Mr. Walker 
was devoted to his school and to 
church activities of his town and 
state. Early in his life as a teacher 
he took up the study of theology, 
preaching from time to time in the 
local churches and in those of the 
neighboring towns. He was for 
many years an_e active writer 
for the Journal of Education. and did 
considerable work in historical re- 
search. He was a member of the 
Grand Army Post of Concord, in 
which he was greatly interested. His 
death will be keenly felt by hundreds 
of alumni scattered throughout the 
country. 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Superintendent 
C. N. Kendall is talking back to the 
critics of the schools promptly and 
emphatically. ‘Too much study for 
the poor children” was the cry, and 
he replies that there is no ground for 
such a charge in that city. The ef- 
forts of the school authorities to 
make the curriculum of the schools 
as simple as possible have succeeded 
in such a degree that the Indianapolis 
school children are not overworked. 
It is a rule in the city schools that 
very little home study is to be re 
quired of the pupils in the elementary 
grades. The rule states that pupils 
in the eighth grades are not to be as- 
signed more than one hour home 
study each day. The sessions of the 
Indianapolis schools are shorter than 
in most cities, school children being 
dismissed at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. There is no movement to 
change any of the courses. In the 
past the school authorities have given 
considerable attention to making the 
course of study conform to the idea 
of simplicity which is carried out in 
the very best schools in the country. 


MICHIGAN. 

TRAVERSE CITY. The Northern 
Michigan Association, which met 
here on November 29 and 30, Super- 
intendent J. B. Gilbert of this city, 
president, was of unusual interest. 
The speakers were: State Superinten- 
dent L. L. Wright, Professor S. B. 
Laird, Ypsilanti; Professor W. H. 
French, State agricultural college; 
Professor Ernest Burnham, Kala- 
mazoo; Principal Christine M. Keck, 
Grand Rapids, and Editor A. E. Win- 
ship of Boston. Officers for the next 
year are: President, Superintendent 
George Roxburg, Reed City: vice 
president, W. F. Whitney, Reed City; 
secretary, Miss Marion Callaghan, 
Boyne Falls. 

MOUNT PLEASANT. The Cen- 
tral Michigan Round Table met here 
December 10, with Superintendent BP. 
Cc. Warriner of Saginaw as the 
chief speaker. The following officers 
were elected: President, C. T. Grann, 
president of Central State Normal; 
vice-president, A. F. Brushe, presi- 
dent of Alma College; secretary- 
treasurer, Superintendent G. F. Mec- 
Gee, Cadillac. Next meeting at 
Alma February, 1910. 

GRAND RAPIDS. Two eighth- 
grade boys have instalied wireless 
telegraphy on the roof of the Central 
grammar school. Most of the in- 
struments used were constructed by 
the boys themselves during their 
spare hours. Each piece was made 
with the utmost care, with the result 
that the system and _ station can 
hardly be told from the work of pro- 
fessionals except by wireless experts. 
When the boys made up their minds 
to locate the station permission was 
obtained from Business Manager 
Perry of the board of education. The 
actual work was then started. The 
whole plan only took about two 
weeks to come to a realization. The 
system works now as well as can be 
desired within a receiving radius of 
300 miles. Messages have already 
been obtained from Milwaukee. 
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OHLO. 

MONCLOVA. W. B. Woods of the 
school board of this town has been on 
a tour of inspection through southern 
Michigan to see what is being done 
for rural schools. He came back with 
a@ purpose to make the schools of this 
town as good as any in the United 
States. 

COLUMBUS. John W. Zeller, 
commissioner of common schcols, an- 
nounces that he will give a valuable 
prize to the pupil of the public 
schools of the state who will write 
the best essay on the subject, “irds 
as Our Friends,” together with the 
best original drawing cn “How to At- 
tract Birds.’ The contestants must 
have attended school for at least 
eighty per cent. of the school year 
1909-1910 and the year 1910-1911 up 
to October, 1910. Boards of county 
examiners are to select the best es- 
say in their respective counties and 
forward them to the school commis- 
sioner. The prize essay will be 
printed in the Arbor Day Mauual of 
1911. 

The seventh annual conference of 
the Ohio School Improvement Fed- 
yy meets here on December 29- 
30, S. IK. Mardis, president. 


athetione 4 The rew Hughes 
high school is one of the noblest, if 


not actually the noblest. public 
school building in the world. Its 
principal, E. W. Coy, is very near 


being, if he is not absolutly, the 
foremost public high schoo] principal 
in America. Wecannot recall any 
other man who has been so long prin- 
cipalof a high school in so lvrge a 
city, nor can we recall any man of 
any length of service who st: nds for 
more in the profession than does he. 

During the last five vyvea:s the 
board of education has »sked of the 
people asum equal to $10,840 260, 
with which to carry on and improve 
our school system. This stupendous 
sum of money was used to defray 
the running expenses of the schools, 
such as the payment of teach rs and 
employees in the department the ac- 
quirement of new property. the erec- 
tion of new buildings, the reconstruc- 
tion of old buildings, and the installa- 
tion of new features in eduation. 
The greatest features of experse have 
heen the new Hughes ard the new 
high school on the site of the old 
Woodward, new buildings in Evan- 
ston, Clifton, Avonda'e Central 
Fairmount, Westwood, First Inter- 
mediate. and the Highlards the re- 
construction of the Oyler «ch -o!, the 
rebuilding of the Third Intermediate, 
the reconstruction of the Twenty- 
second district, the addition to and 
the improvement of the E’ghteenth 
district, three additional buidings in 
process of construction at the 
Eleventh district, Kirbv road. and 
the Twenty-third district. The ex- 
penditure of this money is further 
explained by the improvem-nt of the 
salaries of the publie schcol teachers, 
the establishment: of kindergartens, 
and the addition to the curri ulum of 


manual training, domestic science, 
and the commercial courses. It may 
be further explained bv the exten- 


sion of the physical training course, 
the erection of fire escapes, the in- 
stallation of new heating plants. and 
the inside closet system in many of 
the old buildings. We wonder if any 
other city has rivaled Cincinnati in 
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the last five years. What a record 
for Superintendent F. B. Dyer: 


GREENVILLE. The advanced 
Latin classes of the high school have 
recently organized a “Respublica 
Romana,” which holds its meetings 
fortnightly. The Vergil, Cicero, 
and Caesar classes represent respec- 
tively the Ordo Senatotius, Equester, 
and Plebius. An early meeting of 
the club was devoted to a discussion 
of these three classes of society, and 
the Comitia and civil magistrates of 
the late Republica. A growing inter- 
est is manifested in the organization, 
centring at present in a debate which 
is being prepared for the next meet- 
ing. Plans for future meetings in- 
clude a_ typical senatorial debate, 
papers on Roman - private. life, a 
stereoptican lecture, and a dramatiza- 
tion from Cicero. A feature of the 
work which is interesting and profit- 
able is the “Acta Diurna,” containing 
announcéments in Latin of club and 
committee meetings and other items 
of interest to the department. These 
are written or printed on ‘a black- 
board in the classroom, and afford 
good practice in sight reading. 


NEBRASKA. 

The State Teachers’ Association at 
its annual meeting elected the follow- 
ing oflicers: President, Superintendent 
N. M. Graham, South Omaha; vice- 
president, Superintendent C. W. 
Taylor, McCook; treasurer, Superin- 
tendent A. H. Staley, Superior. 


—_—— 


KANSAS. 

At the meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association the following officers 
were elected:' President, Chancellor 
Frank Strong, Univérsity of Kansas; 
first vice-president, Miss Julia Stone, 
Western Normal school, Hays; sec- 
ond vice-president, Professor J. K. 
Jewell, Kansas State Normal school; 
third vice-president, Principal G. A. 
Brown, Eskridge; Superintendent C. 
H. Oman, Garnett; Superintendent 
Lee Harrison, Sumner county. 


WISCONSIN. 


RACINE. Superintendent Nelson 
has been getting the salaries ad- 
vanced little by little until now a 
grade teacher gets $65 a month as 
maximum salary. This is excep- 
tionally good for this state. 


One notable achievement in the 
schools is the development of the 
children into intelligent and dis- 


criminating readers of the ma«aga- 
zines. 

MILWAUKEE. It is the ambi- 
tion of Principal J. A. Diederichsen 
of the Tenth District school to estab- 
lish an art centre in the school, to 
serve as an additional means of edu- 
cation and culture for the entire com- 
munity of the northwest side. The 
school building itself is a new mod- 
ern structure. The principal has suc- 
ceeded in placing thirty-five oil paint- 
ings in the large auditorium and 
cinssrooms. Many of his friends 
have shown a willingness to assist. 
Mr. Diederichsen’s school had a no- 
tably successful bazaar on December 
17, 18, at which a large amount was 
raised for art purposes. A number 
of the old graduates are to set out 
forty-five beautiful elm trees in the 
school grounds. 
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ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. ‘President Harry 
Pratt Judson has set a new financial 
pace for the University of Chicago in 
that for the first year in its history it 
has paid its bills out of its income, 
and has a surplus of $37,000. Thus 
have the prophecies been fulfilled 
which were freely made when he was 
selected for the presidency. A year 
ago there was practically a clean 
sheet, but it was so close that little 
was said of it. It is not so long ago 
that a deficit of a quarter of a million 
was no surprise. The university has 
$15,000,000 interest bearing invest- 
ments. The university expenditures 
for the year, amounting to $1,336,- 
§36.90, included the items of $140,- 
943.42 for general administration and 
expense; $574,984.39 for the faculties 
of arts, literature, and science; $70,- 
094.68 for the divinity school; $48,- 
335.20 for the law school; $181,356.08 
for the school of education; $64,592.28 
for secondary schools; $35,123.05 for 
elementary schools; $84,226.09 for li- 
braries, laboratories, and museums; 
$13,279.20 for physical culture; 
$6,127.10 for affiliated work, and 
$76,044 for university extension. 


Hobart M. Cable died at his home 
in Chicago on December 12 at the age 
of seventy. For some years Mr. 
Cable had been an eminently success- 
ful piano manufacturer, but he will 
be remembered by all New England 
educators who were in _ school 
work prior to twenty years ago as 
one of the most successful represen- 
tatives of a New York publishing 
house that Boston has known. Per- 
sonally the editor of the Journal of 
Education prized him more than he 
can tell. He was at one time, while 
in the publishing business, a leader in 
the Massachusetts legislature. 


SPRINGFIELD. State Superin- 
tendent Blair has issued a letter to 
superintendents and teachers of the 
state which is interesting:— 

“We hear much about the need of 
ioral training in our schools. We 
hear quite as much, perhaps, about 
the need of vocational and business 
training. ‘That these two lines of 
work go well together is easily seen 
by every one who studies the matter. 
That business men are keenly aware 
of the close relation which exists be- 
tween moral strength and business 
efficiency is shown by the following 
set of rules taken from Sheidon’s 
Susiness Philosopher and published 
by a Chicago firm for the benefit of 
its employees under the title of:— 
“*Ten Commandments of Our Or- 

ganization. 

“1. Don’t lie. It wastes our time 
and yours. We're sure to catch you 
in the end, and that’s the wrong end. 

“© Watch your work, not the 
clock. A long day’s work makes a 
long day short and a day's. short 
work makes our face long. 

“3. Give us more than we expect 
and we'll pay you more than you ex- 
pect. We can afford to increase your 
pay if you increase our profits. 

“4. You owe so much to yourself 
that you can’t afford to owe anybody 
else. Keep out of debt or keep out of 
our employ. 

“5. Dishonesty is never an acci- 
dent. Good men, like good women, 


can’t see temptation when they meet. 


it. 
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“6. Mind your own business and 
in time you'll have a business of your 
own to mind, { 

“—. Don’t do anything which 
hurts your self-respect. The em- 
ployee who is willing to steal for us 
is capable of stealing from us. 

“‘S. It’s none of our business what 
you do at night, but if dissipation af- 
fects what you do next day, that is 
onr business, and you won't last long 
with us. 

“9. Don’t tell us what we'd like to 
hear, but what we ought to hear. We 
don’t want a valet to our vanity, but 
we need one for our business. 

““10.. Don’t kick if we kick. If 
you are worth correcting, you're 
worth keeping. We don't waste time 
cutting specks out of rotten apples.’ — 

“The sentiments may seem blunt 
and harsh, but they are at least clear. 
The features of the picture may seem 
coarse and ugly, but it is a good com- 
posite likeness of business and moral- 
ity working together. It may be good 
for us and good for our pupils to 
nee it up and look at it occasion- 
a y.” , 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


_e— 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The Wash- 
ington Irving high school is in a class 
by itself. It has every vitalizing new 
idea, and retains all that is sane in 
the old. It is continually demon- 
strating its virility and progressive- 
ness. At the Hudson-Fulton festi- 
vities, in a competition in which 
every public, private, and parochial 
school could compete, the girls in the 
Washington Irving high school took 
the first gold medal, $50, a cash prize 
of $50, a_ solid silver $800 cup, 
109 silver medals, several hundred 
bronze medals, and eight cash prizes. 
By sweeping the boards the principal 
received $100, and each instructor of 
the leading winning pupils received 
$25. If there has ever, anywhere, 
been anything to match this I’d like 
to know of it. The presentation of 
the prizes and trophies by John Tem- 
ple Graves was an occasion never 
equaled, we think. 

NEW YORK CITY. Approximately 
275 cities have now established 
playgrounds, according to informa- 
tion in the hands of the Playground 
Association of America, with head- 
quarters in this city. Previous to 
1908 only ninety cities had play- 
grounds. In 201 cities there are 1.024 
playgrounds. In 1908 Massachusetts 
enacted a law providing in effect that 
the eities of the state with a popula- 
tion of 10,000 or more should vote 
whether or not to establish play- 
grounds. All but two Cities voted to 
have playgrounds supported by pub- 
lic taxes. Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton, Los Angeles, ‘Baltimere, St. 
Louis, Dayton, Pittsburg; Rochester, 
and other cities have now. arranged 
for play leadership the year round— 
winters as well as summers. Sev- 
eral cities have this year doubled the 
number of hours their playgrounds 
are open, thus obtaining twice the 
value from their plant. Some hare 
equipped the grounds with electric 
lights, so that the young people w 
work may play after the day’s tae 
over. oo 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. Love, humor, 
courage, and economy are a few of 
the virtues which will be taught to 
the pupils of the Philadelphia schools 
if the present plans of Superintendent 
Brumbaugh and a committee of 
twenty teachers are approved by the 
board of education. Superintendent 


‘Brumbaugh intimates that if the 


system of instruction proves a suc- 
cess, James T. White, the New York 
willionaire who is willing to donate 
a small fortune for the advancement 
of this kind of training, will urge its 
adoption throughout the country. 
Some of the other virtues indorsed 
by the committee which in all prob- 
ability will be included in the course 
of moral instruction are: Cleanliness, 
neatness, politeness, gentleness, 
kindness to mankind and to animals, 
truthfulness, fidelity in duty, nobil- 
ity, obedience, respect and rever- 
ence, gratitude and thankfulness, 
forgiveness, confession, honesty, 
honor, humility, self-respect, self- 
control, prudence, good name, good 
manners, health, temperance, civil 
duties, industry, patriotism, cheer- 
fulness, appreciation, contentment, 
and punctuality. Mr. White has 
urged Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh to ac- 
cept the presidency of the Character 
Development League, in which he is 
interested. That matter is still in 
abeyance. Mr. White has his ideas 
as to the best methods of procedure 
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and Dr. Brumbaugh has his. But 
they agree that something should be 
done in this matter in the schools of 
the United States. Dr. Brumbaugh 
says: “I wish the instruction to be 
given incidentally. to the regular 
work or in the opening exercises. The 
teacher can give the instruction by 
means of-anecdotes, stories, poems, 
or songs in the regular routine of 
work. No story should take more 
than three minutes for its relation.” 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. The Virginia State 
Educational conference. November 
23 to 26, was a great success from 
every standpoint. The attendance 
was by far the largest in the history 
of the organization, approximately 
3,000 educators being present. Presi- 
dent J. H. Binford made an excellent 
presiding officer, and the executive 
committee did splendid work. Then, 
too, the conference was held in Rich- 
mond—old, bistoric Richmond. Not 
the least of the splendid accommoda- 
tions was the magnificent John Mar- 
shall high school building just com- 
pleted. This is the finest building of 
its kind in the South, and it rivals 
many in larger cities. Richmond 
and the South may well be proud of 
this $650,000 investment for youth. 
Evidences that education is on the 
up grade in Virginia were numerous. 
The industrial note was strong in all 
quarters, but it was recognized that 
life is more than “food and raiment.” 
The newly-appointed division super- 
intendents were present in large 
numbers, and gave a large part of 
their meetings to considering “Super- 
vising for Results.” State Superin- 
tendent Eggleston is a power in all 
the education of the state. At pres- 
ent he is working particularly with 
the division superintendents. Then 
there was the rural school section 
with Mrs. Moffitt of the Agricultural 
and Training school at Manassis as 
president. Mrs. Moffitt not only pre- 
sided, but she brought an exhibit of 
rural children’s work that spoke more 
eloquently than even Mrs. Moffitt her- 
self. The state conference should 
honor itself by electing her as its 
next president. Grammar grade 
teachers, primary teachers, manual 
training teachers, etc., all had their 
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departmental! meetings. And the 
teachers of education in the newly- 
established training classes in rural 
high schools organized as a part of 
the conference. This department 
had the honor of meeting: with Dr. 
Wycliff Rose of the Peabody Fund. 
Dr. Rose bad just completed an ex- 
amination of the work of certain ru- 
ral districts in which Rural Super- 
visor Thomas has been concentrating 
his infiuence. Dr. Rose was so well 
pleased that he pledged his influ- 
ence to secure funds to further the 
work. In his address Dr. Ros2 said 
among other things:— 

“Ours is a rural civilization. Men 
ure.going where opportunity is. The 
tide is now turning toward the coun- 
try. This makes it economically pos- 
sible now as never before to improve 
educational work in the open coun- 
try. We cannot expect rural schools 
to lift themselves by their own boot 
strops.” 

rhe recently-appointed educational 
commission also met at this time. 
This is a splendid body of men. In 
their appointment Governor Swanson 
has again done the state real service. 
The commission has decided to spend 
$3.000 annually in a careful study of 
the educational conditions of Vir- 
ginia. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

The Southern Educational Associa- 
tion will hold its twentieth «annual 
session at Charlotte, North Carolina, 
on December 28, 29, and 30. This 
will be one of the largest, most im- 
portant, and notable educational 
gatherings that ever assembled in 
the South. Among the great educa- 
tors of the country who have already 
accepted places on the general pro- 
gram, and who will discuss the most 
vilal southern and general educa- 
tional problems of to-day. are the fol- 
lowing: Ex-President Eliot of Har- 
vard University. President Jordan of 
Leland Stanford Univers‘tv, Tresi- 
dent Judson of the Universitv of Chi- 
cago, Congressman Charl-s R Davis, 
the United States commissioner of 
education, one or two European am- 
bassadors, United States Senator 
Overman of North Ca olini, P.e ident 
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Dabney of the University of Cincin- 
nati, Chancellor Kirkland of Vander- 
bilt University, President Hill of the 
University of Missouri, President 
Mezes of the University of Texas. 
President Denney of Washington and 
Lee University, President Venable of 
the University of North Carolina, 
Presidert Abercrombie of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Professor P. P. 
Olaxton of the University of Ten- 
nessee, Dr. J. H. Dillard, Louisiana; 
Superintendent J. H. Phillips, Ala- 
bama; President D. B. Johnson, Win- 
throp Normal and Industrial College, 
South Carolina; Dean Soule of the 
University of Georgia, Dr. Charles 
Knapp, D. C., and others. 

WELDON. Superintendent R. H. 
Lapham is making the most elaborate 
study of high school statistics in this 
state that has probably ever been at- 
tempted in any state. He is asking 
of each superintendent and high 
school principal in the state more 
than one hundred questions. 

TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. ~ Belmont College is 
leading the South and Middle West, 
if, indeed, it is not leading the entire 
country, in the evolution of the his- 
torical pageant. Last summer it had 
the most elaborate and successful 
pageant in America up to that time, 
and this season the senior class spe- 
cialized on Sophocles’ “Tragedy of 
Electra,” written about 435 B. C., the 
program being a parchment roll ex- 
ceedingly attractive. Miss Pauline 
Sherwood Townsend, professor of ex- 
pression, has developed the pageant 
phase of college life. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 

CHENEY. The first convention of 
parents ever assembled in the North- 
west was called by the State Normal 
school November 23. Special letters 
were written to every parent hiving 
a child attending the school, giving a 
detailed account of the physical con- 
dition, as determined by competent 
medical examination, the standing 
in the regular classroom work, and 
the customary application to school 
duties of that child, and accompany- 
ing this information was an invita- 
tion to attend the parents’ conven- 
tion. A large number of parents 
from all over eastern Washington as- 
sembled on the appointed day. City 
Superintendent Watson of the Spo- 
kane schools sent five of his ward 
principals, the leading woman's 
club of Spokane sent a representative 
delegation, and all who came ex- 
pressed satisfaction that such a 
movement had _ been started. The 
mein theme for consideration was 
“Are Our Boys and Girls Receiving 
Their Just Proportion of Attention? 
Are We Earnestly Considering to the 
Proper Degree the Health, Character, 
Scholarship, Environment, and All- 
round Symmetrical Development of 
the Rising Generation?” The faculty 
of the State Normal at Cheney 
has heen working along certain defi- 
nite lines in the educational fie'd, and 
it was desired that the parents 
should offer any suggestions or criti- 
cisms that might occur to them, as 
well as to express approval of the 
policies being carried out. The sys- 
tem of medical and dental examina- 
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TEACHERS’ 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOUR 
WASHINGTON 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1909. 
ROUND TRIP RATES 


| $12.00: FROM New York 
$14.50 Brooklyn 


according to hotel selected 


Three-Day Trip, covering all Necessary Expenses and Visiting All 
the Principal Points of Interest at the National Capital. 


Full information and. tickets may be obtained of C, Studds, District 
Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, ot of Ticket Agents, 170, 461, 
1354 Broadway, 182 Fifth Avenue or Hudson Terminal, New York, 
336 Fulton Street, 390 Broadway or Flatbush Avenue Terminal; 


Subway, Brooklyn, or at Stations. 


J. R. Wood, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 


Geo. W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent. 








tions was fully explained together 
with its bearing upon the physical 
and intellectual life of the student. 
It was shown that these records are 
kept on file and used in determining 
the churacter and amount of class 
work permitted to be carried, and 
the nature of the physical training 
prescribed or allowed. The work in 
physical training was described, it 
being shown that the students are 
divided into three groups according 
to their physical condition and needs. 
Vor those shown by the medical ex- 
amination to be unable to stand 
heavy gymnastics, lighter forms of 
exercise are provided; for those with 
physical defects, corrective forms of 
exercise are given. Self-government, 
based on self-control, is being de- 
veloped through the operations of the 
students’ council. This council con- 
sists of the ordinary executive offi- 
cers and one member elected from 
each class. Matters of disciptine, 
conduct, and questions of propriety 
are brought before this council, and 
its officers are exercising a splendid 
influence for good among their fellow 
students. Particular interest was 
manifested in the report of the fac- 
ulty committee on social activities. 
This committee assists in planning 
social affairs, provides chaperons for 


class functions, and seeks to act 
wisely in an advisory capacity with- 
out being dictatorial. The spiritual 
side of the normal student’s life is 
carefully conserved, as was shown by 
the report of the committee on stu- 
dent health and welfare. There was 
active participation in the discus- 
sions following these reports, indicat- 
ing the deep interest of the parents in 
these efforts that are being put forth 
by the normal school to prepare their 
boys and girls for a more abundant 
life. The conference proper lasted 
for three hours, and was followed by 
an informal reception, at which the 
girls of the mid-year graduating 
class served refreshments. In the 
evening the guests were entertained 
with a_ delightful harvest festival 
program, rendered by the normal 
school students. It was unanimously 
voted at the close of the session to 
make the event an annual affair, and 
an organization was completed for 
carrying into effect the wish so ex- 
pressed. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


_ 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. W. J. Ballard 
calls attention to the following facts: 
The increased enrollment of profes- 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES 


stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°ST°% 


Gow Teoh, M, F_ 150 Fite Ave. Minnea 


Was Penn. Ave. 405 
ven 


, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetiand Bldg 


Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave 


Cooper ldg. 
ue. Spokane, Wael 618 Peyton Biag. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg 





FISHE 


im AGENCY 


Excsilent facilities for placing sean NUAL. >" 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


of the U.S. 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyisten st 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 


teachers in demand for January and February openings. If you would consider 
onembetion, write as. No registration fee until position is occured. 





Some New Books. 











How to Study.......--.-ecceess cece ceeeeeces coors 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
1 und, Home, School, and 

eax ga se anti oodenp a yn re Bancroft The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.50 
Trans- oy Bade iaeas tabs sats steers s —— a vd ps = z 7 

Kketc an BEY. 0 oe sees ceesscceees 2 
a Gionen Element in the "Guited States.... Faust Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 7.50 
McMur ee sey = 1.25 

1 


Elementary History of the United States...... 
Handbook of Polar Discoveries............-.--+- 
Abraham Lincoln...........-05-ceseeceescececee 

The Pilgrim: Fathers.........++++s+seeseeseeeeeees 
History of Astronomy .. ........-- tg ee AE 
History of Chemistry(Vol. I.)......-...--...++++- 
Sir Philip Sidney........ sececenetecvoreersecccoce 
Stephen A. Douglas.........0..ce server ceeeeeeees 


Tremendous [rifles ..........-+++seecceeeee vee . 


Some Wonders of Biology......--..--e00e-.+- 000s 
Guide to Modern Opera... .........seeceecceeees 
My Life in China and America............--++.. 
Women in Industry........---.+6+ seeeesseeeee 


Divorce : A Study in Social Causation. Lichten- 


A Trip to Mars......-...+-+++++- Sidhe cdcedonesoece 
Business Training........--++++ -s+eceeeeeeee s+ 
The Stone House at Gowanus.......... et ueeke<s< 


Ty 
Gordy Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
Greeley Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Putnam GQ. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. —— 


Cockshot * 2.50 
Forbes oe Lad “ of aua= 
Thorpe “ *s o Lad anim 
Addleshaw “ “ “ 3.50 
Carr A. C. McClurg & Co., ac 2.00 


Chesterton Dodd, Mead&Co., “* 1.20 
Ld “ 


Thomson “ 4s 1.20 
Singleton + “ “ “es 1.50 
Wing Henry Holt & Co., es 3.00 
Abbott D. Appleton & Co., se 00 


> 
berger Longmans,Green & Co. * 1.50 
Ash J. B. caugeneots Co., Phila. —— 
Bishop Univ. Pub. Co., Lincoln, Neb. —— 
Fraser Witter & Kintner, N. Y. 








H »  BRIDGEWATER 
STATE, MOM ote Ss, For catalogue 


address the Principal, A.C. Boypen, M. A. 





FITOHBURG, Mass, 
ore ee ee catalogues address 


Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





For women only. Especial at- 
tention is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
Waitremorse, Principal. 


Sut NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 
Ass. 





MAL SCHOOL, Salem Massachusetts 

Sat woh sexes. Department for the peda- 

ical and technical training of teachers of 

6 commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY Pitmay, Principal. 








sional students in the five state nor- 
mal schools is 2,185, an increase in 
one year of sixteen per cent. The 
increase in men was forty per cent. 
The increase in teachers in the nor- 
mal school was ten per cent., and 
there was the same increase in men 
teachers. The increase in revenue 
for all the normal schools was $212,- 
701, or nearly fifty per cent. The 
San Jose school was organized in 
1862, twenty years before any other, 
and has graduated 4,289 students. 
Los Angeles (1882) has graduated 
2,200: Chieo (1889), 802; San Diego 
(1897), 399; San Francisco (1899). 405. 

ALAMEDA. Ex-State Superin- 
tendent Thomas J. Kirk of this state 
died here on October 28. He was a 
devoted friend of the public schools 
and an efficient administrator. He 
died at the age of fifty-seven. He 
had been. eminently successful in 
business matters, and was enjoying 


well-earned leisure when he died 
suddenly of heart disease. He was 
a native of Missouri, a graduate of 
the Northern Missouri State Normal 
school, and a student at the San Jose 
Normal school. He was eight years 
superintendent of Fresno county and 
eight years state superintendent. In 
his administration among the promi- 
nent laws which he secured were 
laws for the distribution -of school 
inoney, the law for state aid to high 
schools, child labor law, and the rais- 
ing of the tax rate from $6 to $7 per 
census child. It has been the editor’s 
pleasure to know intimately five of 
the last six state superintendents, 
and Mr. Kirk is the third of these to 
pass away. In life we are in the 
midst of death. 


LOS ANGELES. In the _ public 
schools are 48,782 children, 897 
teachers—seventy-five men and 822 
women,—seventy-five supervising of- 
ficers. Thecost of the schools was 
$1,647,000, of which $959,227 was for 
salaries. 

All taxes collected under the law 
taxing inheritances in California go 
to the school fund of that state, up to 
$250,000 annually. 


SACRAMENTO. Since its birth as 
a state, California has expended 
nearly two hundred millions of. dol- 
lars on its public schools. The latest 
report of Edward Hyatt, superin- 
tendent of public institutions, gives 
the expenditure year by year from 
3852. The record by quinquennial 
years indicates how closely this ex- 


penditure has kept up with the 
known progress of the state in popu- 
lation and material wealth:— 


MED Ws tecccvicccncccicces S 28,108 


SI KPa 8 30s 0 0s dhe wow nes ° 276,931 
TEGO ccvccccccccssccescece 494,268 
|. Seer oie ie Hews aiahre $83,016 
|) seeceseee. 1,529,046 
REP ettwewed icsnnen eee. 2,658,241 
BE 4:6 0 00 660055 bic c chee 2,864,571 
BBBS ccccwccee (webed ++e+- 8,565,080 
BP ee Vectaes 5,119,066 
1895 ...... Secciee de ob o~iee 5,683,098 
Co Pere 010 Feld © bsies ++. 6,195,438 
PE emo edb nveanesies «+++ 9,678,008 
4 LE eee 10,940,560 
BEE 920000 dnlgaiee beige abd 12,218,704 
PUY +o.02n ne saneanenss soe 14,423,703 


In 1852 the school teachers of the 
state were compensated with $21,355, 
but in 1908 they were paid $8,720,931, 
divided among 10,222 teachers. In 
the fifty-seven years, 1852 to 1908 in- 
clusive, the teachers received ap- 
proximately $125,000,000. In 1908 
4 received $1,300,000 more than in 

907. 





N. E, A. 

The meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence will be held in In- 
dianapolis March 1, 2, and 8, 1910. 
The Hotel Claypool has been selected 
as headquarters. A circular giving 
the preliminary program, hotel rates, 
etc., will be issued soon. We are al- 
ready assured that the rate from all 
points east of the Mississippi river 
will be one and one-half fare for the 
round trip on the certificate plan, 
providing that 1,000 certificates from 
points more than fifty miles from 
Indianapolis be presented for valida- 
tion. From west of the Mississippi it 
is believed that the same rate will 
prevail, but this has not yet been of- 
ficially determined. The present 
prospect is excellent for an attend- 
ance of many more than 1,000 mem- 
bers. 

In addition to the regular programs 
of the department and of the  so- 
cieties ‘usually meeting with it, the 
Society for the Scientific Study of 
Hducation, the Society of College 
Teachers of Education, National Con- 
vention on Agricultural Education, 
and the Educational Press Associa- 
tion, the following societies will meet 
at the same time and will unite with 
the department in one joint session; 
namely, the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, the American 
School Hygiene Association, the Pub- 
lic School Physical Training Associa- 
tion, and one or two other similar or- 
zanizations, 

The local executive committee at 
Indianapolis is making most excel- 
lent arrangements for the accommo- 
dation of the members at various 
hotels at reasonable rates, and also 
for the meeting places of the various 
sessions. There is every reason to 
anticipate that the Indianapolis 
meeting will be one of the largest and 
most successful in the history of the 
department. The location of Indian- 
apolis, near the geographical centre 
of our membership, will, it is be- 
lieved, contribute to this result. 


& 
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HER BARGAIN. 
He. “Will you share my lot?” 
She. “Yes, when you have a house 
on it that is paid for.”—Exchange. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 

One of the biggest holiday bills in 
the history of Keith’s is in prepara- 
tion for the week beginning Monday. 
For this reason “Kris Kringles 
Dream” with the “Top o’ th’ World 
Dancers” and the famous Collie bal- 
let will be held over. This act made 
a tremendous hit this week at 
IK<eith’s, and is one of the most beau- 
tiful and liveliest that vaudeville has 
ever had. Little Billy, who has also 
proved the sensation predicted and 
has simply captivated Boston with 





his quaint ways and splendid singing! 
and dancing, will also be retained.! 
\ feature of more than ordinary in-! 
terest will be Frank Fogarty, the fa-) 
mous Irish story-teller. Mr. Fogarty 
has a brogue and a way of teiling 
stories possessed by no other come- 
cian now on the stage. Another spe-| 
cial feature will be Binns, Binns, and 
Rinns, a company of musical come- 
dians that know how to make people 


taine, the beautiful lady gymnast; 
the three DuBoll brothers, America’s 
greatest dancers, and the Brunins in 
the most remarkable exhibition of 
billiard playing that has ever been 
shown. 

— oe ---— — — 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 665 } 


changed any day. It is as well for 
senators and others to remember that 
it is a great deal easier to get into a 
row of this kind than it is to get out 
of it. 


THE MISSION TO CHINA. 

The mission to China, one of the 
most important in the diplomatic ser- 
vice in view of present conditions, 
has been extremely difficult to fill. 
It was offered to several men and re- 
fused before it was accepted by: Mr. 
Crane of Chicago. The high hopes 
which were entertained regarding 
him were rudely dashed when, on 
the eve of his departure, he was re- 
called because of indiscreet utter- 
ances, and was permitted to resign. 
Now another Chicagoan, William 
James Calhoun, has heen selected for 
the post, has accepted, and his re 
ceived the approval of the Chinese 
government. This is so excellent a 
selection that it is a pity that it was 
not made at first; for Mr. Calhoun 
has done valuable service on delicate 
diplomatic errands in Cuba and 
Venezuela. The reporters souzht to 
interview him after his appointment, 
but could not get a word from him. 


—_—_——_ — --— -—--~@—- ——EE , 
THE BEST PART OF THE 
SPEECH. 


Young James had never heard his 
papa speak in public, and it was 
thought time to take him to hear his 
father deliver a lecture. During the 
evening a stray dog which ventured 
upon the platform was disposed of as 
gracefully as possible. On the way 
home James was asked how he liked 
his father’s lecture, and gave the an- 
swer: “It was all right, papa, but I 
liked the part where you put the dog 





out the best.’’—Delineator. 














MASSACHUSETT is next to New Vork the most extensive field of this Agency; we 

send a good many teachers to Massachuretts irc m al) over the 
country, and we send a great many teaches from Masrachuretts to al) parts o; the Union. 
Thus on Sept. 13, 1909, we received a letter from Col.Fowler, principa! of the Kentucky Military 
Institute, saying: ‘‘Kindly recommend a man te teach science and mathematics. You know 
my requirements.’’ Our most available man was just then teaching as a substirute in North- 
amptop. Instead of communicatir g with him we called tp Supt. Curgdon of } orthampton on 
the long distance telephone, told him the T0 ing to release Mr. We had a satis- 
circumstances and asked him if he was will- factory candidate in New Haven, Conn., to 
take the place to be vacated ty Mr. , and Mr.Congdon cheerful y agreed to the exchange. 
We telegraphed Col. Fowler: *‘Mr. , Dartmouth graduate. some experience, promising 
Man, can come immediately,” and received immediate reply: “Get Mr. here as 
soon as possibie.” It is worth noting: (1) Mr. did not even write a letter of 
application. (2) If Mr. Congden had been unwilling to release Mr. Mr. 
would never have known ofthe vacancy. We do not go around robbing one school to 
get a teacher into another. (3) Why did ol. Fowler put so much KE CKY 























confidence in us? Because we have sent him ten teachers to Old 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
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THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 wavash Ave., Chicago, ID. 


Established, reliable, largest clientage of any Western Agercy. Over 8000 positic ns filled 
in © >lleges, Normal Schools, Public Schools and Piivate Schools. Send now tor Hand 
Book. Try us. c. J. ALBERT, Maneger. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 





Recommends teac hers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


** « ’ introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN:: : TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, 1utors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 








PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYEKS & CO., 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Sapplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Astists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado. Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon, Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA. 





The Hathaway Teachers’ 


608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont, 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 
This Agency has had, during several months past, more positions to fi}) than avyail- 


able candidates, in Massachusetts, Veimont, and other stater, Exceptionally favorable 
terms for registraticn and commission. 


Agency 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.250%%,.09., szpncter 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 











OOO00000 OO000004 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers ia 
every part of the country. y 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


S Winship 
Teachers’ 


Agency 
Nh g 


WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 


An Invaluable New Book for Primary 
Teachers 


| Number by Development 


A METHOD OF NUMBER INSTRUCTION 


By JOHN C. GRAY, A. M. 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicopee, Mass. 


The author is widely known as an authority on 
the teaching of number by development, and many 
years of experiment and study have enabled him to 
prepare this working outline, which will be of great 
help to the teacher. 


Fully Hlustrated. 12mo. 244 pages. 


Cloth, $1.00. 





No School Library is Complete Without Lippincott’s 


New Gazetteer 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Malden 
‘Commercial School 


* .LTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge- 


A special feature of the school is a no1mal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





> 


Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ pees the 
more pleased I »m with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


‘*} thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find ny check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 





. please put-us in communication with them.”’ 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Sanecy in keeping me wel! posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 


" much indeed. 


“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
** Very truly yours.’’ 
Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


29-A Beacon 
Long Distance Telephone. 








PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


500 EXERCISES 


EDITED BY 


SEYMOUR EATON 


A collection of exercises intended 
to supplement the ordinary text-books 
on English Grammar. The exercises 
and questions are so constructed that 
they can be readily adapted to the 
various needs of the classroom. 
Rightly used, they will prove invalu- 
able in testing the pupil’s knowledge 


of grammar. 
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